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WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


The  new  staff  of  the  Reflector  wishes  to  extend 
a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  faculty,  pupils,  and 
friends  of  the  Woburn  High  School.  It  is  our  earnest 
endeavor  to  make  this  magazine  as  fine  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  but  we  need  the  help  of  each  and 
every  one.  Any  criticism  or  suggestion  will  be 
gratefully  received:  we  shall  consider  it  a  favor. 
We  hope  that  every  one  will  contribute  material  for 
the  next  issues.  The  staff  is  doing  all  that  it  can  to 
make  this  magazine  a  success.  Will  you  cooperate? 
Remember  this  magazine  represents  you,  the  student 
bO'dy. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 

CRITICISM 

Perhaps  the  judgment  offered  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions  and  received  with  the  worst  grace  is 
criticism.  For  one  reason  or  another,  most  of  us 
seem  loathe  to  take  criticism  kindly.  Even  a  best 
friend  often  hurts  our  feelings  when  he  attempts 
to  criticise  anything  we  have  done — whether  it  be 
our  school  work,  our  actions,  or  even  our  manner 
of  dressing.  And  isn’t  it  foolish? 

Criticism,  when  properly  received  and  taken 
advantage  of,  should  help  us  to  improve  our  work. 
If  the  criticism  is  constructive  it  ought  to  encourage 
us  to  make  our  work  better.  Constructive  criticism 
is  a  gift,  we  might  say,  that  all  should  be  ready  to 
receive.  It  ought  to  help  us  correct  our  mistakes 
so  that  we  would  not  make  them  again. 

Some  of  our  teachers  conduct  friendly  criticism 
periods  when  we  have  the  privilege  of  discussing 
the  work  of  our  classmates.  We  should  make  the 
most  of  this  phase  of  our  work  and  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  Such  practice  keeps  us  on  the  alert  to  get 
every  detail  right.  Take  advantage  of  the  criticism 
given  your  own  work  and  resolve  to  benefit  by  it. 
Above  all  do  not  let  your  feelings  get  hurt. 

On  inquiring  among  my  friends  what  their  opin¬ 
ion  of  criticism  is,  I  received  the  same  answer  from 
four  people  out  of  five,  “I  don’t  like  it.”  It  seems  to 
me  that  something  ought  to  be  done  about  this  atti¬ 
tude.  Let  us  try  to  learn  to  take  and  to  value  at  its 
worth — criticism — which  is  so  often  misunderstood. 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 


A  REAL  CHRISTMAS 

School  children  are  beginning  to  say,  “Christmas 
will  soon  be  here.  Just  think,  ten  days  without 
school  or  home  lessons!”  Ars  you  saying  that?  It 
is  merely  a  manner  of  confessing  that  Christ’s 
birthday  means  nothing  more  to  you  than  a  holiday. 
Younger  children  in  your  family  are  writing  letters 
to  Santa  to  tell  him'  what  they  want  to  And  in  their 
stocking  on  Christmas  morning.  Many  young  child¬ 
ren  do  not  know  the  true  story  of  the  star  in  the 
East  but  associate  the  day  only  with  a  jolly  old 
fellow  named  Santa  Claus. 

There  can  be  no  better  way  of  celebrating  Christ¬ 
mas  than  by  giving  unselfishly;  but  would  Christ 
want  you  to  be  wasteful  in  your  giving?  When  you 
purchase  a  few  Red  Cross  stamps,  you  think  you  have 
done  your  share  for  the  poor.  Then  you  send  your 
friends  who  are  in  no  need  luxurious  gifts  to  bring 
them  cheer.  This  is  not  what  Christ  means  by  giving 
unselfishly.  He  wants  you  to  send  to  the  poor,  food, 
clothing,  and  other  necessary  articles  instead  of 
sending  foolish  gifts  to  the  rich.  Think  how  many 
poor  people  could  be  helped  by  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  are  spent  foolishly  each  Christmas.  Would 
it  not  make  your  friends  more  cheerful  to  know  that 
you  had,  assisted  a  needy  person  rather  than  bought 
them  fancy  presents? 

On  this  approaching  Christmas,  why  don’t  you 
try  to  think  more  about  a  truly  unselfish  manner  of 
giving?  It  would  make  you  very  cheerful  in  the 
end  to  realize  the  good  you  had  done  by  helping 
needy  families.  Buy  more  Red  Cross  stamps  and 
prepare  boxes  of  food  for  some  poor  family  in  your 
neighborhood,  and  you  will  be  doing  what  Christ 
would  have  you  do  on  his  birthday. 

Rhoda  L.  Davis,  ’35. 


PRESENT 

How  often  in  classes  have  we  heard  “present” 
as  a  response  to  the  teacher’s  roll-call.  And  yet,  it 
has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  or 
not  everyone  who  answers  is  really  there. 

In  order  to  be  “present”  in  the  real  sfense  of 
the  word,  one  must  be  there  both  physically  and 
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mentally.  Habitually  we  enter  the  clasroom  and 
take  the'  seat  which  ha«  been  assigned  to  us.  Thus, 
we  are  present  physically.  However,  the  difficult 
part  conies  in  keeping  one’s  thoughts  in  the  room. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  student’s  not  being  en¬ 
tirely  present,  let  us  consider  the  pupil  in  the  study 
room  who  has  prepared  none  of  the  day’s  lessens. 
If  one  cares  to  look,  one  finds  him  there  physically. 
However,  should  one  be  able  to  see  his  mind,  one 
would  discover  that  it  is  many  miles  away.  And 
what  is  the  reason  for  this?  Simply,  that  he  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  some  miracle  to  come  to  pass  by  means  of 
which  he  will  be  able  to  do  the  day’s  lesson  in  that 
one  period.  At  the  end  of  the  period  we  find  that 
he  is  still  dreaming  and  thus  not  only  the  minutes 
of  that  period  are  wasted  but  those  of  the  entire 
day,  since  he  goes  to  all  his  classes  unprepared. 

Then  there  are  those  who  spend  the  beginning 
of  the  class  in  thinking  about  something  which  has 
no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  subject  at  hand.  Yet, 
they,  too,  answer  “here”  when  the  teacher  calls  to 
learn  whether  or  not  they  are  in  class.  Thus  they, 
too,  are  wasing  time. 

The  wasting  of  time  is  not  the  only  fault  con¬ 
nected  with  answering  “present.”  It  really  involves 
a  falsehood,  innocent  though  a  person  may  be  of  the 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  general, 
we  of  the  student  body  do  not  seem  to  realize  that 
we  are  telling  a  falsehood  when  we  answer  in  such 
a  fashion,  for  surely  no  one  cares  to'  tell  a  lie. 

How  much  better  it  would  be,  if  we  all  strove  to 
become  more  alert  mentally,  and  to  concentrate 
more. 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 


LEARN'  TO  concentrate 

The  following  scene  took  place  in  a  home  the 
night  the  report  cards  were  sent  out.  The  parents 
werei  rather  discouraged  at  George’s  marks  because 
George  had  always  done  good  work  in  grammar 
school  but  had  not  done  as  well  in  high  school. 
George  was  called  to  a  reckoning. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  good  marks  like  Johnny 
Jones?”  asked  his  father. 

“Oh,  Johnny  is  just  a  grind,”  replied  George. 
“He  never  does  anything  but  study.” 

“Sammy  Smith  plays  as  much  football  as  you  do 
and  why  is  it  he  gets  good  marks?”  said  Mother. 
“Gone  are  the  times  when  T  could  tell  Mrs.  Smith 
that  my  Georgie  is  smarter  than,  her  Sammy.  You 
study  just  as  much  as  he  does  and  yet  you  get  poorer 
marks.  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

The  scene  changes  to  the  geometry  class  the 
next  morning.  The  teacher  is  explaining  a  difficult 
proposition  in'  the  next  day’s  lesson.  At  one  of  the 
desks  is  seated  Samuel  Smith  and  at  another  not 


far  away  is  George  Gray.  Sammy  is  paying  very 
close  attention  to  the  proof  of  the  proposition  while 
Georgie  is  watching  a  fly  move  up  and  down  the 
hypotenuse  of  the  right  triangle  on  the  black  board. 

That  evening  at  home  Sammy  looks  over  the 
difficult  proposition  and  in  a  very  short  time  has 
completed  his  geometry  lesson.  George,  not  having 
heard  the  help  the  teacher  gave  in  class,  is  at  sea 
as  to  how  to  do  his  work  and  does  it  very  poorly 
cr  not  at  all. 

The  answer  to  George’s  perplexed  parents  is 
that  their  son  has  not  learned  to  concentrate.  C'on- 
centration  is  a  great  time  saver.  By  putting  his 
mind  to  the  task  he  has'  in  hand,  instead  of  building 
castles  in  the  air,  a  pupil  can  do  his  work  in  far 
less  time  and  with  much  more  accuracy.  A  person 
may  spend  hours  over  one  subject  and  not  learn  a 
thing  because'  his  mind  is  elsewhere. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  grind  to  get  good  marks 
in  school.  A  little  concentration  at  home  and  in 
the  classroom  greatly  facilitates  the  work  to  be  done. 
To  those  who  get  low  marks  and  to  thoise  who  know 
they  can  do  better,  this  is  good  advice  —  Learn  to 
Concentrate. 

James  Cassanas,  '35. 


A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA 

Next  June,  some  of  the  present  Senior  Class  will 
leave  the  portals  of  Woburn  School,  diploma  in 
hand,  never  again  to  enter  that  or  any  other  school 
as  pupils.  The  world  lies  before  them,  offering  a 
great  challenge,  a  challenge  which  she  always  offers 
youth — to  do  the  best  they  possibly  can  for  her 
betterment  as  well  as  their  own.  Will  they  be 
ready  for  it? 

The  diploma  certifies  that  they  have  passed  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  requirements  necessary  to  obtain  it. 
But  to  many  outsiders  who  have  received  one  it 
means  a  great  deal  more.  It  signifies  that  the 
owner,  while  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  certain  subjects,  has,  at  the  same  time, 
developed  his  character,  good  manners,  and  a  love 
for  the  better  things  of  the  world. 

/It  is  true  that,  save  for  one  period  of  character 
training  a  week,  such  qualities  receive  no  other 
definite  time  for  study.  However,  in  all  classes, 
teachers  constantly  refer  to  them.  History  and 
foreign  languages  tell  us  of  ancient  culture  and  art; 
mathematics  and  the  sciences  develop  our  intellects; 
while  English,  not  only  gives  us  a  better  insight 
into  great  literature,  but  also  through  extensive 
reading  and  specific  examples  develops  character. 

When  a  teacher  demands  an  apology  from  a 
pupil,  either  for  herself  or  for  some  other  person, 
she  is  not  attempting  to  belittle  him,  but  rather  to 
make  him  mindful  of  the  rights  of  others.  A  simple 
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“thank  you”  is  a  symbol  of  politeness  and  goes  far 
indeed  in  gaining  esteem  for  the  pupil.  Because 
these  points  are  stressed  so  much  in  the  classroom, 
no  one  has  the  right  to  say  he  has  not  been  given 
ample  chance  to*  develop  these  qualities. 

Persons  who  know  definitely  that  they  will  not 
further  their  education  beyond  the  high  school  should 
pay  particular  notice  to  these  points)  brought  up  in 
all  their  classes.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of 
knowledge  in  these  character  traits. 

Make  your  diploma  mean  more  than  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  certain  studies.  Make  it  stand  for  culture, 
refinement,  and  the  development  of  a  good  character. 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 


IMPROVEMENT 

Are  we  all  making  the  most  of  our  school?  I 
do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  we 
can  do  is  to  show  our  appreciation  for  a  school 
which  college  ratings  make  clear  is  among  the  best, 
especially  now  when  we  realize  more  than  ever 
what  it  means  to  finance  it.  Let  us  see  if  we  are 
acting  as  we  should;  and,  if  not,  where  we  are 
failing. 

Don’t  you  think  that  what  often  appears  to  be 
lack  of  appreciation  or  discourtesy  is  carelessness? 
Sometimes  it  would  seem  to  the  casual  observer 
that  we  did  not  know  better.  To  say  “please”  and 
“thank  you”  for  the  slightest  service  should  be 
almost  automatic.  This  type  of  caTelessness  is 
hardly  excusable.  There  is  no  other  act  so  small 
that  means  so  much  towards  the  impression  we  cre¬ 
ate  as  just  saying — “please”  or  “thank  you”.  It 
shouldn’t  be  hard  to  form  this  habit.  When  once 
formed,  it  can  almost  be  forgotten  and  left  to  “say 
itself.” 

There  is  another  type  of  fault  less  easy  to  cor¬ 
rect  and  harder  to  understand.  That  is  wilful  de¬ 
struction  or  defacement  of  school  property.  Blaming 
it  to  mere  thoughtlessness  is  hardly  possible.  At 
least  we  can  be  glad  that  there  are  very  few  like 
this,  for  they  have  no  place  in  our  school  society. 

Perhaps  the  proof  that  this  lack  of  courtesy 
and  appreciation  does  exist  in  school  is  seen  in  the 
extra  session  room.  It  is  true  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  school  as  a  whole  have  extra  ses¬ 
sions.  But  any  at  all  are  too  many,  and,  what  is  to 
prevent  there  being  a  school  without  an  extra 
session?  Nothing,  if  only  a  high  degree  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained.  We  might  not  reach  this 
goal,  but  we  should  try.  Our  lamest  effort  would 
necessarily  result  in  improvement. 

It  seems  evident  that  ninety  per  cent  of  these 
faults  are  due  to  carelessness  or  not  thinking  before 


we  act.  “Stop,  Look,  and  Listen!”  might  well  be 
“Stop,  Think,  then  Act”  in  our  case. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 


DOES  CRIME  PAY? 

The  recent  news  in  the  papers  concerning  crime 
makes  us  wonder  if,  after  all,  crime  pays.  Not  a 
day  goes  by  that  we  do  not  read  of  some  robbery, 
bank  holdup,  or  kidnapping.  It  seems  as  though 
crime  must  be  a  paying  proposition;  because,  if  it 
isn’t,  why  do  all  these  people  participate  in  it? 

Yet,  if  we  think  more  about  it,  we  can  see  that 
it  doesn’t  pay  and  that  in  the  end  it  only  causes  pain, 
grief,  and  disgrace.  Take,  for  example,  John  Dil- 
linger.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  his  escapades.  His 
bank  robberies  and  holdups  should  have  made  him 
rich;  yet  when  he  was  killed,  he  had  only  a  few 
dollars  in  his  pockets.  Where  did  it  all  go?  Much 
of  it  probably  went  for  his  protection,  “hush  money” 
and  hideouts,  more  for  doctors  who  treated  him,  and 
the  rest  to  aid  in  his  escape  from,  the  law.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  if  his  life  is  to  be  counted  at  any  value,  he 
lost  more  than  he  gained. 

If  this  is  not  enough,  take  the  Lindbergh  case. 
Here  was  a  crime  that  horrified  and  startled  the 
whole  United  States.  Many  thought  that  it  would 
never  be  solved,  yet  the  abductor  has  been  caught. 
Now  he  has  to  stand  a  trial  which  will  be  long  and 
complicated.  He  will  have  to  pay  his  attorney.  As 
the  money  that  was  found  by  the  Federal  officers 
was  probably  the  last  of  his  share  of  the  ransom, 
the  expense  of  the  trial  will  have  to  come  from  his 
own  pocket. 

Let  us  forget  the  money  side  and  think  of  the 
criminal’s  family.  Think  of  being  branded  for  life 
as  the  relative  of  a  kidnapper.  Think  of  the  pain 
and  humiliation  that  it  causes.  In  many  cases,  the 
family  suffers  more  than  the  criminal.  The  Faber- 
Millen  case  is  one  that  is  close  to  us.  Their  crimes 
were  planned  out  to  the  last  detail,  but  an  unex¬ 
pected  “break”  and  they  were  discovered.  The  fam¬ 
ilies  of  those  boys  were  forced  into  the  public  eye. 
They  were  tormented  by  the  thought  that  they  had 
not  reared  their  children  right;  while  the  defend¬ 
ants  lost  all  of  the  stolen  money  which  they  had  not 
spent;  furthermore,  if  convicted,  they  will  lose  their 
lives. 

If  these  examples  are  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
Dillinger  lost  his  life  as  may  Faber  and  the  two 
Millens;  and  the  abductor  of  the  Lindbergh  baby 
will  either  lose  his  freedom  or  his  life.  It  attracts 
those  who  wish  to  get  rich  quick  and  those  who 
think  there  is  a  thrill  in  it,  but  in  the  end  it  brings 
only  heartbreak,  sorrow,  disgrace,  and  death. 

Edmund  Brown,  ’35. 
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COURAGE 

Courage  is  a  character  trait  that  is  the  secret 
aspiration  of  every  pupil.  Where  is  there  a  student 
who  does  not  wish  to  be  brave  when  the  occasion 
arises  for  him  or  her  to  be  so?  And  yet,  courage  is 
not  a  quality  that  is  mysteriously  endowed  a  pupil 
in  an  emergency,  but  a  quality  that  determination, 
proper  training,  and  knowledge  will  pave  the  way 
for.  Bravery  involves  more  than  physical  effort. 
The  student  who  backs  a  principle  that  he  knows  to 
be  right  is  just  as  courageous  as  the  athlete  who 
uses  his  physical  power  to  defend  a  cause.  I  have 
found  that  it  often  takes  just  as  much  courage  to 
do  a  thing  that  your  better  judgment  tells  you  is 
right,  as  it  does  to  refrain  from  doing  ai  thing  that 
your  conscience  tells  yen  is  wrong. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  this  sort  of  courage 
requires  character.  Everyday,  whether  you  are  aware 
of  it  or  not,  a  test  is  being  made  of  you.  Everyday 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  that  trait.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  classroom,  on  the  athletic  held,  or  in  the 
home  you  have  something  particularly  difficult  for 
you  to  do.  Now,  show  that  you  are  man  or  woman 
enough  to  do  it  by  making  this  opportunity  count. 
Thus  you  are  beginning  to  add  courage  to  the  list 
of  character  traits  by  which  you  are  already  known. 

Very  few  people  inherit  bravery.  Most  of  us 
have  to  develop  such  a  quality.  We  can  develop  it 
by  learning  to  take  our  disappointments  in  life 
cheerfully.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  set  a  goal 
and  by  courageous  aspiration  attain  it.  Let  us  not 
be  downed  by  defeat  hut  profit  by  it.  I  am  sure  that 
if  we  face  the  world  bravely  it  will  help  us  in  de¬ 
veloping  a  character  that  will  be  respected  by  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 

As  courage  is  based  on  confidence,  so  is  intelli¬ 
gent  confidence  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts  involved.  You  cannot  be  a  leader  with¬ 
out  it.  If  you  have  no  confidence  in  yourself,  how 
do  you  expect  any  one  else  to  have?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  are  willing  to  work  hard  and  persist¬ 
ently,  then  success  will  be  yours  in  accordance  with 
your  ability.  Take  this  attitude.  Give  it  a  fair 
trial,  and  see  if  it  doesn’t  help  you  in  developing: 

“Courage,  the  highest  gift  that  scorns  to  bend 

To  mean  devices  for  a  sordid  end.” 

George  Farquhar. 

George  Bravacos,  ’35. 


THE  PICTURES  THAT  WE  MAKE 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three  children  who 
lived  in  a  lovely  glade  in  the  woods.  They  played 
together,  as  children  usually  do,  with  a  great  many 
quarrels  thrown  in.  One  day,  in  the  midst  of  an  un¬ 
usually  big  argument,  they  were  interrupted  by  a 


lovely  lady.  She  smiled  sweetly  at  them — and  then 
said,  “Here  is  a  present  for  each  of  one  of  you”-^ 
and  she  handed  each  of  them  a  book.  When  the 
children  glanced  through  their  books,  they  found 
them  full  of  blank  pages.  “Each  day,  after  you  have 
finished  your  work  and  play,  open  your  book,”  the 
lady  said.  “If  you  have  been  good  that  day,  you 
will  find  a  picture  on  your  page.  But  if  you  have 
been  bad,  or  have  done  some  little  discourteous 
thing,  instead  of  a  picture,  a  big  blot  will  appear  on 
the  page.”  The  lady  disappeared.  The  children 
rubbed  their  eyes.  They  did  not  believe  the  episode 
had  really  happened,  hut  as  a  proof,  there  were  the 
books  in  their  hands. 

So  every  day  just  before  they  went  to  bed,  the 
three  youngsters  opened  their  books.  Sometimes 
there  was  a  beautiful  picture  there,  but,  alas,  some¬ 
times  there  appeared  on  it  an  ugly  blot.  But  the 
children  worked  hard  to  get  the  pictures;  they 
quarreled  less  and  were  more  and  more  polite  to 
their  elders.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  there  were 
fewer  and  fewer  blots  on  the  pages  and  more  and 
more  lovely  pictures. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  lovely  lady  came  back 
and  asked  the  children  to  show  her  their  books. 
They  brought  them  out  carefully  and  showed  them 
to  her.  She  smiled  and  said,  “I  am  proud  of  you 
all.”  Then  she  handed  them  each  a  new  book  and 
disappeared  with  the  old  ones.  Every  year  she  came 
back,  until  the  children  were  grown.  During  the 
last  year  only  one  or  two  blots  showed  in  theii 
books.  Then  the  lady  took  the  last  books  and  said, 
“These  have  done  their  work!  Farewell.”  Then 
she  disappeared  and  never  returned. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  while  you  are 
in  school,  each  day  you  paint  a  picture?  Some  days 
it  is  a  beautiful  picture  because  you  have  co-operated 
and  have  been  a  good  scholar;  but  sometimes  it  is 
only  a  blot  because  you  have  misbehaved  or  not 
done  homework.  Let  each  one^,  of  us,  this  year,  try 
to  see  how  many  beautiful  pictures  we  can  paint  in 
our  fairy  books — and  how  few  blots  will  cover  the 
pages. 

Eleanor  Ray,  ’36. 


WHO’D  A  THOUGHT  IT 

“Hey,  Ezrie,”  shouted  Dave  Weatherbee  from 
the  edge  of  the  pier  ito  his  partner,  Ezra  Slocum, 
who  was  working  over  the  engine  on  their  thirty- 
foot  power  boat. 

Ezra  slowly  straightened  up,  looked  at  Dave,  and 

said,  “What  do  you  want?” 

“Wal,”  said  Dave,  “T  was  just  wonderin’  what 
time  you  was  goin’  j3ut  to-morrer.  We  got  them 
pots  to  the  east’ard  to  haul  yet.” 

“I  don’t  know.  What  kind  of  a  day  do  ye  cal’late 
it  will  be?” 

“Oh,  purty  fair,  I  guess.” 

“Wal,  then,  what  do  you  say  we  start  at  four 
o’clock?” 

“Okay,”  said  Dave. 

Neither  man  said  any  more.  Dave  left  the  pier 
to  see  some  of  the  “boys”  at  the  general  store  while 
Ezra  returned  to  his  work  on  the  engine. 

The  next  morning  at  four  o’clock  the  part¬ 
ners  met  at  the  wharf  and  climbed  aboard  the  boat. 
After  much  tinkering,  cranking,  and  muttering,  they 
finally  started  the  engine.  The  sun  was  just  peeking 
above  the  horizon  when  they  cast  off  the  painter 
and  started  out. 

The  boat  had  begun  to  feel  the  slight  swell  of 
the  ocean  after  they  left  the  harbor  when  Ezra  said, 
“Dave,  you  ain’t  got  any  tobaccer,  have  ye?  I  de¬ 
clare,  r  left  mine  to  home  this  morning.” 

“No,”  said  Dave,  “I  ain’t.  I  used  mine  all  up 
last  night  an’  I  forgot  to  get  some  more.” 

“Gosh  durn  it,”  said  Ezra,  and  he  reached  into 
his  pocket,  pulled  out  his  tobacco  pouch,  and  filled 
his  pipe. 

Dave,  having  observed  this,  said.  “Wal,  I  guess 
I  can  fill  my  pipe  now  that  I  see  you’ve  got  your 
own  tobaccer,”  Whereupon  he  fished  out  his  pouch 
and  filled  his  pipe. 

They  finally  reached  the  first  lobster  pot.  They 
hauled  the  pot  to  the  surface  and  found  two  lobsters 


and  a  crab.  The  crab  went  overboard  as  did  the 
pot,,  but  the  two  lobsters  stayed  in  the  boat.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  the  next  pot. 

“Ain’t  he  a  beauty!”  exclaimed  Ezra.  “I  bet 
he’ll  go  three  pounds.” 

“Ezrie,  look  over  yonder,  over  to  the  starb’d. 
Ain’t  he  that  tenderfoot  that’s  been  bangin’  around 
town  for  a  couple  of  days?” 

“You’re  right,  Dave,  and  look — what’s  he  doin’?” 

It  was  now  about  eight  o’clock.  The  sun  was 
well  up,  and  even  so  early,  the  day  gave  all  the 
appearance  of  being  “right  warm”,  as  Ezra  would 
say. 

The  little  boat  rocked  and  tossed  as  it  met  each 
swell  which  rolled  in  from  the  ocean;  but  the  two 
lobstermen  were  quite  unaware  of  this  as  they 
anxiously  watched  the  new  arrival. 

“Per  the  love  of  Bessie!”  Dave  explained.  “He’s 
haulin’  Zeke  Newcomb’s  pots.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  what 
he’s  doin’.” 

“The  durn  fool,”  said  Ezra,  “don’t  he  know  it’s 
criminal  to  haul  another  man’s  traps?  I  know  Zeke 
didn’t  hire  him,  ’cause  the  two  of  ’em  had  a  scrap  at 
Lem  Woodbury’s  lunch  room.” 

“Say,  we  ought  to  tell  Zeke  about  that.  The 
State  of  Maine  don’t  put  up  with  no  sech  foolish¬ 
ness.” 

“Now  I  wouldn’t  tell  Zeke  yet,  Ezrie,  Maybe  he 
just  wants  to  see  how  they’re  set  up.  You  might 
get  yourself  into  a  lot  of  trouble.” 

Just  then  they  were  busy  with  their  own  tasks 
so  they  thought  no  more  of  the  incident.  They  were 
overjoyed  at  their  large  haul,  and  at  three  o’clock 
put  about  for  home. 

“Dave,”  said  Ezra  just  before  they  reached  the 
pier,  “we  ought  to  haul  them  pots  to  the  south’ard 
tomorrer.  We  ain’t  been  near  ’em  for  nigh  onto  five 
days.” 

“That’s  a  good  idea,  Ezrie.  We  don’t  have  to 
leave  so  early  though.  We  can  start  around  four- 
thirty.” 
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After  having  disposed  of  their  cargo,  they 
cleaned  up  the  boat  and  then  departed  to  their 
homes. 

The  next  morning  at  five  o’clock,  they  were  well 
on  their  way.  It  was  Ezra  this  time  who  discovered 
the  tenderfoot. 

“Lookit,  Dave,”  he  said.  ‘‘There’s  that  same 
feller  and  he’s  at  Zeke’s  pots  again.” 

‘‘Christmustee.!  did  you  see  that?  He  reached 
right  in  and  hauled  something  out.” 

‘‘We  better  notify  the  glame  and  fish  warden, 
Ezra.  This  is  the  second  time,  an’  that’s  one  time 
too  many.” 

Then  they  started  to  haul  their  pots.  They 
worked  hard  until  four-thirty,  but  their  expectations 
of  a  good  trip'  failed  to  materialize,  and  they  barely 
paid  the  day’s  expenses. 

Six  P,  M.  found  Ezra  seated  on  the  porch  of  the 
village  post  office  patiently  waiting  for  the  mail  and 
the  morning  papers  to  arrive.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  events  and  expenses  of  the  day,  more  asleep  than 
awake,  when  Dave  came  running  up., 

‘‘Hey,  Ezra,”  he  shouted,  ‘‘come  here.” 

Ezra  jumped  with  a  start  and  then  spying  Dave 
he  hurried  over  to  him. 

‘‘Do  you  know  who  that  tenderfoot  was”  whis¬ 
pered  Dave. 

‘‘No,”  said  Ezra. 

‘‘He  was  a  Government  agent,  and  he  has  just 
arrested  Zeke  for  smuggling  opium.  Yes  sir,  he  hid 
it  in  the  bait  bag  in  the  lobster  traps  an’  when  he 
thought  he  was  safe  an’  no  one  was  lookin’  he’d  go 
out  an’  bring  it  in.  Then  he’d  peddle  it.” 

‘‘Zeke  Newcomb  peddlin’  dope,”  said  Ezra  in  a 
surprised  voice.  ‘‘Now  who’d  a  thought  it.” 

Edmund  Brown,  ’35. 

SOMETHING  TO  WORK  FOR 

Anne  placed  the  last  tiny  curl  in  place,  smoothed 
down  the  beautiful  Paris  gown,  and  gazed  into  her 
mirror.  The  reflection  which  she  saw  there  was 
very  lovely,  even  she  must  admit.  There  stood  a  tall 
slender  young  lady  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Red-gold  hair  was  drawn  softly  hack  from  a  broad 
white  forehead  and  two  twinkling  gray  eyes  shone 
like  stars.  Yet  the  beautiful  red  mouth  turned  down 
sadly. 

Anne  shook  her  finger  admonishingly  at  the  girl 
in  the  mirror.  ‘‘You  mustn’t  look  like  that.  Haven’t 
you  everything  in  the  world  to  be  happy  for:  a 
beautiful  home,  cars,  chauffeur,  maids,  clothes, — in 
fact,  everything  any  girl  desires?  Isn’t  Dick  Went¬ 
worth,  the  most  desirable  young  man  in  your  ser. 
taking  you  to  the  Charity  Ball  tonight?  And  still 
you  look  as  if  you  had  lost  your  best  friend.” 

Dejectedly  she  threw  herself  on  her  beautiful 
carved  bed,  trying  in  vain  to  understand  what  made 


her  so  dissatisfied  with  life.  Certainly  she  was  living 
a  worthy  life.  Hadn’t  she  received  the  highest  hon¬ 
ors  in  her  school,  and  didn’t  she  work  hard  for 
charity? 

‘‘'Telephone,  Miss  Anne,”  interrupted  her 
thoughts.  ’ 

‘‘Oh,  who  is  it?”  snapped  Anne  angrily. 

‘‘Mr.  Weeks,”  answered  the  maid. 

Quickly  Anne  picked  up  the  telephone,  her  angry 
mood  disappearing  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come 

“Hello.” 

“Yes,  this  is  Anne.  No,  I’m  sorry,  but  I  won’t 
be  able  to  come  to  your  office  at  ten  tomorrow.” 

“N'o,  not  even  if  it  is  important.  My  tennis  en¬ 
gagement  is  just  as  important.” 

“My  goodness,  as  a  guardian  you’re  an  awful 
nuisance;  I’ve  had  to  go  to  your  office  two  different 
times  this  week.  Well,  I  suppose  if  it  is  that  im¬ 
portant,  I  can  come.  I  will  see  you  tomorrow  moim- 
ing  at  ten.  Good  bye.” 

Weeksie  certainly  was  an  old  dear — probably 
the  nicest  guardian  a  girl  ever  had.  He  must  be 
almost  as  nice  as  parents  could  be.  But  vvhy  had 
he  been  so  insistent  about  seeing  her?  Well,  why 
worry  now — she  could  hear  the  hum  of  Dick’s  car 
which  had  just  pulled,  up  in  front  of  the  house. 

Gayly  she  greeted  him,  “Hello,  Dick.” 

“Hello,  Anne,  you  look  lovelier  than  a  princess 
to-night.  All  set  for  a  good  time?” 

“Thank  you.  Yes,  let’s  have  a  perfectly  lovely 
time  tonight,”  said  Anne  ponderingly  “because  I  feel 
something  very  strange  is  going  to  happen  tomor¬ 
row.” 

******* 

The  next  day  promptly  at  ten  o’clock,  Anne 
Caverly,  smartly  gowned  in  a  dark  blue  suit  trim¬ 
med  with  silver  fox,  walked  into  the  office  of  Mr. 
Weeks.  He  sat  behind  a  huge  heavily  carved  desk. 
He  was  a  middle  aged  man  of  small  stature;  his 
usually  kind  eyes  looked  very  perturbed. 

Why,  Weeksie,  dear,”  said  Anne,  addressing  him 
by  the  name  she  had  used  since  childhood,  “What  is 
the  matter?  You  look  as  if  you  had  lost  your  best 
client  or  even  something  worse  had  happened.” 

“Anne,”  he  replied  gravely,  “this  is  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  affair  and  1  want  you  to  be,  brave.” 

What  is  it?”  said  Anne,  a  little  alarmed,  for 
never  had  she  seen  Weeksie  so  serious  or  sad. 

“Anne,  my  dear,  many  years  ago  an  old  class¬ 
mate  of  mine  came  to  me  with  a  tiny  baby  in  his 
arms.  He  said  that  he  wanted  this  child  to  have 
every  advantage  in  life — to  be  brought  up  to  see  the 
1  osy  side  of  life,  to  know  fine  people,  and  never  to 
realize  that  poverty  existed. 

He  knew  that  I  had  been  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  a  relative.  He  said  that  his  wife  had 
tuberculosis  and  could  not  live  very  long  and  he 
wanted  me  to  take  his  child.  I  have  kept  track  of 
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the  family  and  I  know  the  wife,  however,  didn’t  die. 
She  is  well  now. 

“My  dear,  I  have  always  kept  that  agreement, 
hut  now  the  father  is  very  ill,  possibly  he  won’t  live, 
because  he  needs  expert  medical  care  so  badly.  His 
wife  came  to  me  for  help  yesterday,  thinking  it  was 
the  best  she  could  do.’’ 

As  he  finished,  he  looked  at  Anne  with  hope  and 
fear  in  his  eyes. 

“But  what  has  this  to  do  with  me,’’  Anne  asked. 

“My  dear,  you  are  the  child,’’  he  replied.  “Your 
mother  needs  your  help  now.” 

“Oh,  no,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  I  haven’t 
any  mother  or  father,”  said  Anne  with  alarm  in  her 
voice. 

“Will  you  come  with  me  to  see  them  now?” 
asked  Mr.  Weeks. 

“Yes,”  answered  Anne  meekly. 

As  Mr.  Weeks’  car  drew  up  in  front  of  a  row  of 
crowded  tenement  houses,  Anne  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  them.  Could  this  be  where  her  own  family 
had  been  living  while  she  had  lived  a  life  of  luxury! 
Oh,  how  terrible! 

Meekly  she'  followed  Weeksie  up  the  stairs  into 
an  apartment.  It  was  small,  but  very  neat  and 
clean.  A  tall  fine  looking  woman  met  them  at  the 
door. 

“Anne,  by  dear  daughter,”  she  said  chokingly,  “I 
am  sorry  you  had  to  know  all  this.  I  wanted  you, 
as  your  father  wished,  to  have  every  advantage,  but 
t  had  no  one  to  go  to  except  you.” 

For  a  moment  a  deadly  silence  hung  over  the 
room.  Anne  gazed  about  her.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  stood  two  boys,  one  about  fourteen  and  the 
other  about  twenty.  She  realized  they  were  her  own 
brothers  and  this  was  her  own  mother.  She  turned 
to  her  mother,  smiled,  and  put  her  arms  around  her 
saying  very  sweetly,  “You  should  have  called  me 
much  sooner.” 

^  ^ 

Two  weeks  later  Weeksie’s  roadster  stopped  in 
front  of  a  beautiful  cottage  at  the  sea  shore.  Up 
the  beach  raced  Anne,  her  golden  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  with  a  brother  on  either  side  of  her.  Mrs. 
Caverly  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  lovely  old  tree 
reading  a  book  to  her  husband  who  was  now  well 
on  the  way  to  health. 

“What  a  perfect  picture,”  Weeksie  mused  half 
aloud  as  Anne  came  up  to  the  car. 

“How  is  everything  going  with  you,  young  lady?” 
he  asked. 

“Fine.  You  know,  Weeksie,”  said  Anne  glancing 
out  to  sea  thoughtfully,  “this  is  what  my  life  needed 
to  make  it  complete — something  to  work  for,  some 
one  I  really  love  and  need  and  someone  who  loves 
and  needs  me.” 

Betty  Parshley,  ’35. 


A’OTHING  EVER  HAPPENS  HERE 

“What  a  dull  place!”  yawned  bored  Madelaiue, 
cne  of  the  daytime  telephone  operators  of  Stewart 
Hctel.  Stewart  Hotel  was  the  largest  in  Meredith, 
the  capital  of  an  Atlantic  sea-board  state.  It  was  a 
busy  place  with  plenty  of  telephone  calls,  both  in- 
ccming  and  outgoing,  but  Madelaine  found  nothing 
to  interest  her.  Again  she  yawned  and  said,  “Noth¬ 
ing  ever  happens  here.  Wish  Helen  woiild  hurry  up 
and  come.  She’s  ten  minutes  late  already.” 

Helen  Howard  was  the  night  operator  who  re¬ 
lieved  Madelaine  at  eight  o’clock  every  evening  but 
Saturday.  Helen  was  a  hard-working  girl  who  sup¬ 
ported  her  mother.  Very  seldom  was  she  late,  but 
tonight  it  was  twenty  minutes  past  eight  before  she 
came,  gasping  for  breath,  to  relieve  Madelaine. 

“It’s  about  time  you  showed  up,”  grumbled 
Madelaine.  “818  wants  ice  water.  So  long.  I’ll  be 
seeing  you.”  And  off  she  went. 

Helen  settled  herself  for  the  long  hours  ahead 
of  her  and  had  hardly  sent  the  order  for  ice  water 
when  three  red  lights  began  to  flash.  She  had  the 
whole  of  the  eighth  floor  to  answer  and  it  always 
kept  her  busy.  Sometimes  she’d  say  to  herself  that 
everybody  wanted  a  room  on  the  eighth  floor.  As 
824  seemed  to  flash  most  persistently,  she  answered 
that  first. 

“Quick,  quick,”  said  an  agonized  voice.  “Get  a 
doctor  or  a  nurse,  quick.  My  mother  has  fainted. 
Oh,  please  hurry.  I’m  scared  blue.” 

Helen  recognized  the  voice  of  the  meek  looking 
woman  who  came  down  to  the  lobby  evenings  to 
help  her  old  mother,  who  was  usually  intoxicated, 
up  to  their  room.  Helen  had  heard  that  the  mother 
had  been  an  actress  in  the  “gay  nineties”  and  had 
gone  to  pieces  when  she  could  no  longer  find  work. 
The  daughter  had  been  lovely  to  her  but  was  unable 
to  keep  her  from  drink.  Evidently  they  were  in 
trouble  now. 

Helen  rang  for  the  house  doctor  and  then  ans¬ 
wered  the  other  two  rooms.  One  wanted  room  ser¬ 
vices;  the  other  to  be  connected  with  Chicago. 
Helen  put  him  on  the  outgoing  line  and  then  turned 
back  to  827. 

“Anything  I  can  do?”  she  inquired  of  the  doctor, 
who  answered  her  ring. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  gingerly,  “call  an  undertaker.” 

“Oh,”  gasped  Helen,  “did  she  die?” 

“Yes,  ten  minutes  ago,”  and  he  hung  up. 

Helen  called  the  undertaker  and  then  had  a  few 
minutes  to  rest.  The  man  on  long  distance  was 
having  trouble.  As  Helen  cleared  up  the  line,  she 
could  not  help  overhearing  the  following  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“That’s  final,”  said  a  woman’s  voice,  “and  I’m 
returning  your  ring  to-morrow.” 

“Rut,  Bunny,”  said  the  young  lawyer  in  851,  “I 
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told  you  that  she  is — ”  Click!  went  the  receiver  on 
the  other  end. 

“She  hung  up,’’  said  Helen  before  she  realized 
what  she  was  doing. 

“Yes,  she  hung  up,’’  answered  851,  and  then  a 
pause,’’  “but  I’ll  show  her.  Operator,  send  up  some 
black  coffee  and  aspirin.” 

“'I’m  sorry,”  she  answered,  sympathetically. 

“So’m  I,”  he  answered  grimly  and  hung  up  with 
a  bang. 

The  undertaker  came  and  soon  departed  with 
his  mournful  load.  Helen  could  not  but  think  of  the 
poor  daughter  left  behind.  Out  of  kindness  she  rang 
827  and  asked  if  she  could  do  anything,  but  all  she 
heard  was  a  sob  and  a  muffled,  “No,  thank  you.” 

At  quarter  of  twelve,  the  sad  looking  man  in 
802  rang  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  hot  water.  In  ten 
minutes  his  light  flashed  again  but  Helen  could  get 
no  answer.  Still  the  light  flashed  persistently.  She 
was  about  to  give  up  when  she  heard  a  groan  and 
then  a  dull  thud. 

“He’s  fainted,”  she  thought  and  sent  up  a  bell 
boy.  Soon  he  came  tearing  down  and  went  off  with 
the  house  doctor.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back 
after  the  house  detective.  “What  next,”  she  thought 
and  she  soon  found  out. 

“The  police  this  time.  Miss  Howard,”  said  the 
doctor  wearily,  when  she  answered  his  ring.  “The 
old  man  has  committed  suicide.” 

With  the  police  came  numerous  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  the  morgue  people,  two  or  three  detectives, 
and  a  horde  of  morbid  spectators.  After  that  was 
over  and  the  body  had  been  removed,  Helen  was 
kept  busy  answering  the  questions  of  the  other 
people  in  the  hotel. 

She  was  getting  rather  weary  but  it  seemed 
that  there  was  no  rest  for  her  yet.  About  two  o’clock 
she  noticed  two  strangers  enter  the  lobby  and  after 
much  furtive  looking  about,  take  the  elevator. 

When  the  light  in  843  flashed,  Helen  was  ready 
for  almost  anything,  but  certainly  not  for  the  shot 
that  she  heard.  She  acted  quickly  and  it  was  due 
to  her  cool,  calm  thinking  that  the  police  were  able 
to  catcb  the  thieves  who  were  trying  to  rob  the  rich 
old  man  in  843. 

When  they  came  out  through  the  lobby  they 
glowered  about,  especially  at  Helen  but  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  At  last  Helen  had  a  little  rest 
and  time  to  catch  her  breath. 

“What  a,  night,”  she  thought,  “First  the  actress 
died,  then  the  lawyer  got  jilted,  then  the  old  man 
killed  himself,  and  now  they’ve  tried  to  rob  Mr. 
Bolton.  Oh  dear!  I’m  tired.” 

When  Madelaine  came  in  the  next  morning  she 
sighed  and  said,  “Another  day  of  slaving.  What  a 
place!  Nothing  ever  happens'  here.” 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 


JERRY 

Little  Jerry  was  ever  so  tired  of  traveling,  and 
his  stomach  was  beginning  to  feel  very  hollow;  but, 
when  one  has  no  home,  what  else  can  one  do?  The 
night  before,  hoping  to  And  an  appetizing  meal,  he 
had  ravaged  the  numerous  garbage  pails  which  dec¬ 
orated  the  slum  alleys.  I  suppose  you  are  beginning 
to  wonder  who  Jerry  was.  He  had  once  been  a  well 
groomed  Irish  terrier  but  by  the  time  he  arrived  on 
the  east  side  of  New  York  City  he  was  a'  much  be¬ 
draggled  dog. 

Jerry  was  born  to  be  an  adventurous  dog,  so, 
like  many  of  the  ancient  explorers,  he  wanted  to  see 
what  he  could  discover.  Furthermore  he  was  only 
one  of  a  large  group  of  fine  terriers  which  belonged 
to  a  vain  society  woman,  who  owned  the  dogs  only 
because  they  were  thought  to  be  stylish.  Jerry  hated 
being  only  one  of  a  group  and  longed  to  be  petted 
for  he  was  a  most  amiable  sort  of  a  puppy.  These 
were  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  Jerry  left  his  wealthy 
home  for,  of  course,  he  had  many  others  in  his  dog 
mind,  which  I  dare  not  mention  for  fear  you  would 
not  understand  his  puppy  soul. 

As  Jerry  trotted  along,  he  began  to  wonder 
what  he  could  eat.  Suddenly  he  caught  the  odor  of 
raw  hamburg  coming  from  a  meat  shop.  With  an 
appreciative  look  he  wiggled  his  cold  wet  nose. 
Never  had  anything  smelt  so  delicious.  Without 
stopping  to  realize  what  he  was  doing  he  entered 
the  shop  and  tried  to  lose  himself  among  the  cus¬ 
tomers  so  that  the  butcher  would  not  catch  sight 
of  him.  Previously  he  had  had  an  experience  with  a 
butcher. 

Sneakingly  he  approached  the  counter  and  was 
about  to  grab  a  large  piece  of  meat  when  he  felt  an 
unexpected  kick  and  heard  a  voice  booming,  “Get 
out  of  dis  store,  you  yaller  mat.”  Naturally  Jerry’s 
feelings  were  very  much  hurt.  He  sat  down  on  the 
sidewalk  and  began  to  wish  he  was  back  in  his  old 
home. 

While  he  sat  here,  he  became  conscious  of  some 
friendly  being  near.  Looking  up  with  his  sad  brown 
eyes  he  saw  the  sweet  childish  face  of  a  little  boy 
of  the  slum,  Angelo  Mulrooney.  Somehow  Angelo 
could  not  resist  the  look  in  Jerry’s  eyes  any  more 
than  Jerry  could  help  trotting  up  to  be  petted  by 
Angelo’s  small  brown  hand. 

Angelo  g*athered  Jerry  up  in  his  thin  undevel¬ 
oped  arms  and  started  home  with  the  burden. 
He  knew  his  matter-of-fact  mother  who  was 
always  so  busy  with  her  own  large  brood  would  not 
think  of  allowing  the  addition  of  one  more  to  her 
family,  but  he  just  couldn’t  put  Jerry  down  now 
after  he  had  seen  the  hopeful  look  in  his  eyes.  Fear 
filled  his  frail  body.  Perhaps  he  could  find  a  home 
elsewhere  for  him.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
Angelo’s  home,  a  large  dirty  tenement  house,  they 
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began  to  climb  flight  after  flght  of  stairs  until  Jerry 
began  to  worry.  At  last  they  reached  the  top  floor 
where  his  mother  met  them. 

“Angelo  Mulrooney,  where  have  you  been? 
Hours  ago  I  fixed  the  supper  but  you  do  not  come. 
Shame  on  you.  What’s  that  you  got  there?  A  dog? 
You  ain’t  goin’  t’  keep  that  creature  in  this  place. 
Angelo,  take  him  out  this  minute,’’  shouted  Mrs. 
Mulrooney. 

“Ah,  but,  ma,  he’s  so  sad.  Can’t  I  just  cheer  him 
up  a  bit?”  pleaded  Angelo. 

“You  heard  me,”  was  the  sharp  reply. 

“Please,  ma,  can’t  I  just  keep  him  over  night,” 
he  still  pleaded.  Finally  Mrs.  Mulrooney  consented 
against  her  better  judgment. 

The  next  day  Angelo,  so  as  to  fulfill  his  promise 
to  his  mother,  started  out  to  school  with  the  puppy 
trotting  along  behind  him.  He  had  taken  a  sudden 
affection  for  Angelo.  “At  last,”  he  thought,  this 
is  what  I  have  been  searching  for.  I’m  not  going  to 
let  him  get  away.”  So  followed  a  reproduction  of 
“Mary  and  Her  Little  Lamb.”  Angelo  placed  Jerry 
under  his  ragged  jacket  but  he  was  far  from  being 
invisible.  Inside  the  school  building  he  escaped, 
but  Angelo  had  the  dog  sitting  patiently  beside 
his  desk  as  soon  as  school  began. 

The  teacher  entered  the  room  all  ready  to  begin 
the  morning  exercises  but  somehow  she  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  control  her  class  until  she  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  pupils’  distraction.  Young  Miss  Gerowe 
was  a  kind  and,  gentle  woman.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  make  Angelo  understand  that  he  could  not 
keep  Jerry  there  in  school.  Angelo  understood  the 
teacher’s  difficulty  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Hadn’t 
she  always  taught  them  to  be  kind  to  animals? 

“Angelo,  will  you  please  take  the  dog  home?” 
said  the  teacher. 

“It  ain’t  got  no  home,”  Angelo  pleaded. 

“You  may  keep  it  till  recess,  but  then  you  must 
take  the  dog  out.”  ordered  Miss  Gerowe,  trying  to 
seem  stern. 

After  recess  Jerry  was  let  loose  but  he  never 
left,  the  door  of  the  school  building  until  the  child¬ 
ren  came  out,  glad  that  school  was  over  for  that 
day.  Angelo  came  among  these  children  but  he  had 
a  cheerful  twinkle  in  his  eye  then.  Yes,  he  had 
thought  of  a  home  for  Jerry.  He  picked  Jerry  up 
and  started  back  into  the  school  room. 

You  can  imagine  the  young  teacher’s  surprise 
when  she  heard  a  soft  childish  voice  say,  “Miss  Ge¬ 
rowe,  will  you  please  take  Jerry  home  with  you?  I 
just  know  he’d  love  to  live  with  you  and  he’s  awfully 
sweet.  He  really  is.  If  you  don’t  take  him  I  have 
to  let  him  go  ’cause  ma  won’t  let  me  keep  him. 
Please  take  him.” 

Miss  Gerowe  looked  sympathetically  at  Angelo 
and  then  took  Jerry.  What  else  could  she  have 


done?  It  is  so  difficult  to  refuse  little  children.  An¬ 
gelo  left  with  his  face  beaming. 

That  evening  Miss  Gerowe  and  a  friend  scrubbed 
Jerry  until  he  shone.  “After  all,”  she  thought,  “it  will 
be  nice  to  have  Jerry’s  cheerful  face  meet  me  when 
I  come  home  from  school.”  So  Jerry  stayed. 

Rhoda  L.  Davis,  ’35. 

A  DECISION 

Silence  pervaded  the  dormitory  room  that  night, 
not  the  friendly  silence  that  sometimes  comes  when 
good  friends  are  together,  but  that  created  by  a 
mood  of  depression.  To  the  two  boys  the  situation 
was  tragic. 

The  football  season  was  almost  over — just  one 
more  game  to  play.  But  that  was  to  be  a  struggle 
with  theif  ancient  rivals  and  must  be  won.  That  is 
where  the  trouble  began. 

Jack  had  gone  through  the  year  on  the  theory 
that  he  was  sent  to  school  to  play  football,  and  that 
studies  were  a  sort  of  necessary  evil  to  be  met  with 
as  little  work  as  possible  and  still  be  eligible  for 
sports.  Ed  was  sure  that  Jack  couldn’t  play  a  game 
without  his  cheering  and  his  encouragement;  and, 
in  the  football  season,  when  not  occupied  in  such 
a  way,  he  spent  his  time  watching  practice,  giving 
advice,  and  telling  all  who  cared  to  listen  about 
“the  best  team  in  the  country.” 

A  vivid  imagination  gave  Jack  a  clear  picture  of 
the  coming  disaster.  He  was  not  vain,  but  he  realized 
that  his  absence  from  the  team  would  probably  mean 
defeat;  for  the  teams  were  almost  equal  in  ability 
and  substitutes  were  not  wanted. 

The  fact  that  Granville  Seminary  published  new 
eligibility  lists  in  the  football  season  was  not  mere 
chance.  The  faculty  had  the  unreasonable  attitude 
that  studies  were  more  important  than  sports,  and 
felt  that  such  a  rule  would  keep  the  players  from 
entirely  neglecting  their  studies.  Jack  had  been 
heedless — had  not  given  the  rule  much  thought,  in 
fact, — none,  until  a  warning  and  a  reminder  of  an 
approaching  examination  in  his  weakest  subject 
caused  him  to  think. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  silence.  Trying  at 
the  last  minute  to  study  things  with  which  they 
should  have  been  familiar  a  month  before  was  not 
easy. 

“Any  luck?”  Ed  inquired.  Jack  groaned.  “Hon¬ 
est,  Ed,  I  think  1  know  less  than  I  did  an  hour  ago. 
I  didn’t  know  there  were  so  many  things  to  get 
mixed  up.  It’s  hopeless,  I  guess.  Nothing  but  a 
miracle  can  save  us.  If  you’d  only  studied,  you 
could  tell  me  what  was  important,  but  now — oh, 
well!” 

“Maybe  Smith  will  be  sick,”  Ed  suggested  hope¬ 
fully. 
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“What?  Not  a  chance  and  you  know  it.  No- 
])ocly  can  remember  when  he  missed  a  day.” 

Through  the  entire  evening  they  studied  with 
the  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  learn  something 
that  the  professor  would  ask.  When  it  was  very  late, 
they  stopped;  but  not  until  they  realized  that  they 
were  already  half  asleep  over  their  books. 

Morning  brought  no  ray  of  hope.  They  moved 
as  if  weighted  with  lead.  The  fateful  day  had  ar¬ 
rived.  Neither  could  have!  told  what  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  classes.  They  just  waited  for  the 
third  class.  Finally  the  time  came  and  they  wan¬ 
dered  into  the  room  and  took  seats  quietly.  Five 
minutes  passed  and  nothing  happened.  Then  one 
of  the  oldest  boys  came  in  and  walked  up  to  the 
desk.  “Professor  Smith  is  absent,”  he  said;  ‘‘he 
will  not  meet  his  class  until  next  week.” 

Jack  and  Ed  stopped  to  talk  to  him  on  their  way 
out.  “What  happened?”  queried  Jack. 

“He  surely  isn’t  sick,”  replied  the  other. 

“No,  I  was  there  when  he  got  the  telegram.  He 
seemed  happy  about  something,  but  said  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  leave  at  once.” 

While  walking  across  the  campus,  Jack  said  to 
Ed,  “I’ll  never  let  things  go  ’till  the  last  minute 
like  that  again.” 

“No,  not  ’till  the  next  time,”  said  Ed. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 

LOVE  AND  WAR 

“Yes,”  mused  Grandpa  in  a  reminiscent  mood, 
as  his  eyes  took  on  a  far  away  look,  “those  were  the 
days  of  chivalry  and  gallantry  when,  as  in  the  days 
of  old,  the  knight  protected  the  fair  lady. 

“It  was  in  the  old  69th  under  General  Grant. 
Tom  Brown  and  I  were  very  good  friends.  He  was 
a  powerfully  built  fellow,  broad,  square  shouldered, 
tall  and  handsome.  He  came  from  fine  old  England 
stock  that  dated  back  to  Old  Colonial  Days. 

“During  the  spring  campaign  of  ’63  we  were 
entrenched  in  a  small  town  in  Virginia.  Tom  and  I 
had  been  detailed  to  sentry  duty,  this  night,  and 
had  been  instructed  by  the  commander  of  our  com¬ 
pany  to  be  on  sharp  lookout  for  prowlers.  Lately, 
our  plans  seemed  to  have  gone  amiss.  Some  clever 
spy  ivas  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  and  regi¬ 
mental  headquarters  insisted  that  the  source  must 
be  apprehended  immediately. 

“As  Tom  and  I  marched,  to  our  post  on  this 
clear  April  night,  the  moon  shone  through  the  trees, 
revealing  the  newly  budding  blossoms,  which  boun¬ 
tiful  nature  was  in  the  process  of  producing.  The 
air  was  sweet  and  one  had  to  pull  himself  together 
to  settle  down  to  the  serious  business  of  war. 

“  ‘The  captain  sure  had  a  grim  look  on  his  face 
when  he  told  us  to  keep  our  eyes  open  for  spies,” 
said  Tom. 


“  ‘Well,  I  reckon  they  must  be  disturbed  by  plans 
going  wrong,’  ”  I  answered. 

“For  an  hour  or  so  we  paced  back  and  forth  at 
our  posts.  Suddenly,  I  heard  a  crackling  of  boughs 
a  short  distance  away  which  put  me  on  the  alert  at 
once.  I  rushed  to  where  Tom  was  some  fifty  feet 
away  and  whispered,  ‘Did  you  hear  anything?’ 

“‘No,’  he  said,  ‘Why?’ 

“  ‘T  heard  a  light  treading  of  feet  in  there  a  few 
minutes  ago  and  then  all  was  quiet.  I  felt  as  though 
someone  was  looking  at  me.  We  had  better  in¬ 
vestigate.  You  go  that  way  and  I’ll  go  around  the 
thicket  and  we  shall  find  out.’  With  that  we  de¬ 
parted. 

“Some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  must  have 
passed  when  I  came  upon  a  small  knoll.  Tom  had 
what  appeared  to  be  a  very  young  lad  dressed  in 
breeches  and  coat  with  a  gray  service  hat  on  his 
head. 

“  T  can’t  let  you  go,’  said  Tom  to  the  lad.  ‘You 
have  no  right  to  be  here;  and  orders  are  orders,  any¬ 
way.  You  must  tell  your  story  to  the  captain.’ 

“  ’I  haven’t  done  any  harm,’  pleaded  the  boy. 

“  ‘Come,  let’s  go,’  said  Tom  gruffly. 

“Quick  as  a  flash  the  boy  twisted,  got  loose,  and 
started  to  run.  Tom  ran  after  him  and  I  followed 
in  the  background.  The  boy’s  course  followed  over 
a  slightly  trodden  path  through  the  woods. 

“The  coming  dawn  made  it  just  light  enough  so 
that  we  could  make  out  his  figure  in  the  distance. 
Suddenly,  he  tripped  over  the  root  of  a  tree,  fell, 
and  stretched  out  flat.  When  we  came  upon  him,  he 
was  unconscious.  While  I  unbuttoned  his  coat,  Tom 
removed  his  hat,  and  to  our  amazement,  thick,  beau¬ 
tiful,  chestnut-brown  curls  fell  over  the  shoulders 
of  a  girl.  Her  heavy  brown  lashes  made  a  beautiful 
contrast  to  her  white  delicately  tinted  closed  eye¬ 
lids.  Slowly  her  eyes  opened,  ‘Where  am  I?’  she 
murmured,  struggling  to  get  up. 

“  ‘You’re  under  arrest,’  said  Tom,  “‘that’s  where 
you  are.’ 

“  ‘But,  I  have  done  nothing.  Why  should  I  be 
under  arrest?’  replied  the  young  girl  as  she  haught¬ 
ily  drew  her  head  up.  One  could  not  help  being 
impressed  by  her  dignified  bearing.  It  was  queenly. 

“  ‘If  you  have  done  nothing,  what  are  you  doing 
here?’ 

“  ‘1  can’t  tell  you,’  she  said.  ‘But  I  swear  that 
1  have  done  nothing  wrong.’ 

“  ‘We  must  know  more  than  that  or  we  shall 
take  you  to  headquarters.’ 

“  ‘Don’t  do  that,’  she  implored.  ‘Perhaps  you 
have  sisters;  if  so,  I  beg  of  you,  please  let  me  go. 
I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  yet,  I  cannot  tell  you 
more  than  that.’ 

“  ‘Then  come  along,’  I  said,  and  J  took,  her  arm. 

“  ‘One  moment.  Bill,’  said  Tom.  ‘Take  your 
hands  off  that  girl’s  arm!  I  believe  her  story  and 
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she  is  not  going  to  be  taken  back  there.’  I  was 
dumbfounded  at  Tom’s  command;  it  was  the  first 
thing  he  had  said  for  many  minutes. 

‘What  do  you  mean,  Tom.  You  aren’t  taking 
her  back?’ 

“  ‘No.’ 

“  ‘You  can’t  do  that,  Tom.  You  can’t  allow  this 
girl  to  bluff  you  out  of  this,’  I  said  hotly. 

“We  argued  the  matter  angrily  for  a  while  and 
then  I  said,  ‘Tom,  if  you  let  this  girl  go,  I  shall  re¬ 
port  you  to  the  captain.’  Tom  said  nothing  to  this 
but  turned  to  the  girl  and  said,  ‘You  may  go  now.’ 

“She  murmured,  ‘Thank  you’  in  a  low  voice  as 
she  left.  But  her  eyes  expressed  it  with  much  sin¬ 
cerity. 

“Broad  daylight  set  in  as  we  reached  our  posts 
again.  New  sentries  were  arriving  and  soon  we 
were  relieved.  On  the  way  back  to  camp  I  kept 
turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind.  I  was  in  a 
bad  position,  between  two  fires — duty  and  a  com¬ 
rade.  What  would  you  have  done,  son? 

“Some  five  or  six  years  after  the  war  ended, 
I  traveled  through  that  country  with  your  grand¬ 
mother,  on  our  wedding  trip.  We  were  just  coming 
out  of  the  inn,  when  a  coach  stopped  and  out  stepped 
my  old  comrade,  Tom  Brown.  After  introductions 
and  explanations,  he  said,  ‘Come)  over  to  the  coach, 
folks.  I  want  you  to  meet  my  wife.’ 

“Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  was  introduced  to 
Mrs.  Brown — the  pretty  girl  of  that  war  episode 
which  had  often  caused  me  to  be  conscious-stricken. 
Son,  everything  is  fair  in  love  and  war.’’ 

Frances  Kaplan,  ’35. 

THE  ALL  -  SCHOLASTIC 

“First  down,  ten”,  barked  the  official. 

“Buck”  Loring  grinned  as  he  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  surrendered  the  ball  to  the  referee.  On  the 
next  play,  he  sprinted  around  the  left  end  for  a 
touchdowm.  The  final  score  was  Marbury  27,  Gor¬ 
don  0.  Buck  had  made  three  of  those  touchdowns. 
This  game  was  Coach  “Steve”  Miller’s  fifth  victory 
of  the  season  with  no  defeats. 

The  main  reason  for  the  team’s  success  was 
Loring.  Without  him  the  team  was  still  to  be  feared, 
but  Buck  had  that  vital  spark  so  necessary  to  win. 
Buck  himself  knew  he  was  good  and  so  was  trying 
for  a  place  on  the  All-Scholastic  team. 

After  the  Gordon  game,  the  newspapers  were 
lavish  in  their  praise  of  Loring. 

“Well,  well,  if  it  isn’t  the  boy  wonder  himself, 
the  ‘Red  Grange’  of  Marbury,”  laughed  Phil  Ran¬ 
som,  right  half-back  of  Marbury,  peeved  at  Buck’s 
popularity. 

Buck  fiushed  at  the  guffaws  his  team-mates  made 
at  his  expense. 

“So  w’hat?”  he  wanted  to  know. 


“Come  on,  break  it  up,”  a  new  voice  cut  in 
sharply.  It  was  Ben  Kane,  captain  and  left-tackle  of 
Marbury,  and  a  member  of  last  year’s  All-Scholastic 
team. 

“Don’t  let  that  bunch  ride  you,”  he  warned,  lead¬ 
ing  Buck  away  from  the  locker-room.  “I  was  in  the 
same  fix  myself  last  year.  Anyone  who  gets  a  write¬ 
up  in  the  papers  stands  a  kidding.  Don’t  let  them 
get  your  goat.” 

But  in  the  days  that  followed,  much  fun  was 
poked  at  him,  and  especially  from  Ransom. 

Buck  redoubled  his  efforts  on  the  field  and  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  which,  unfortunately, 
led  to  the  team’s  weakening  as  a  result  of  his  trying 
to  reach  new  heights  of  individual  glory.  This  fact 
was  noticeable  to  spectators  in  the  Bromley  game. 
Marbury  finally  won,  13  to  6. 

The  Dryden  game  was  the  hardest  of  the  season. 
The  visitors  slipped  a  touchdown  over  in  the  first 
period  and  then  converted  it.  This  was  the  first  time 
Marbury  had  been  scored  on  all  season.  After  a 
blistering  pep-talk  by  the  coach.  Buck  succeeded  in 
smashing  over  a  touchdown,  and  later  Captain  Kane 
drove  through  the  line  and  dropped  a  Dryden  back 
behind  the  goal  for  a  safety  and  the  game  8-7. 

With  two  games  left  to  play.  Coach  Miller  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  work  his  team  back  to  early 
season  form. 

Jordan  Academy  came  and  went  with  the  home 
team  winning,  7-6. 

Prospects  for  the  final  game  with  Oakhurst  were 
not  bright.  This  team  was  stronger  than  any  Mar¬ 
bury  had  ever  faced.  Their  record  of  victories  was 
no  less  impressive  than  that  of  Coach  Miller’s 
eleven. 

In  the  locker-room  after  the  Jordan  game.  Buck 
fell  into  conversation  with  Ben  Kane. 

“Well,  Ben,  only  one  more  game  to  win.” 

“That’s  right,  but  it  will  take  more  than  we 
showed  today.  I  wish  I  knew  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  team.” 

“It’s  in  the  backfield,  the  line  is  going  great,” 
returned  Buck. 

“If  you’re  asking  me,”  broke  in  Phil  Ransom,  “I 
could  tell  you  what  the  trouble  is.” 

“Let’s  have  it  then,”  said  Ben. 

“The  boy  wonder  could  tell  you,  his  grandstand¬ 
ing  is  ruining  the  whole  team.  If  he  showed  as 
much  pep  running  interference  as  he  does  when  he 
carries  the  ball,  things  would  be  different.” 

With  difficulty.  Buck  kept  his  temper. 

Through  the  week  he  wondered  if  he  had  played 
his  best  brand  of  football.  He  remembered  num¬ 
erous  occasions  when  he  had  failed  to  block  his  man. 
During  the  next  few  practices  he  paid  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  running  interference. 

Marbury  was  in  for  an  uphill  fight.  In  the  first 
quarter,  Oakhurst  completed  a  long  forward  pass 
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that  was  good  for  a  touchdown.  It  was  converted 
and  the  score  stood  Oakhurst  7,  Marhury  0. 

Buck  tried  to  puzzle  out  the  reason  for  Mai’- 
bury’s  inability  to  gain.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
Jakeman,  the  Oakhurst  fullback,  was  in  on  almost 
every  play.  The  next  play  was  off  tackle,  with 
Captain  Kane  opening  a  nice  hole  for  Phil  Ransom. 
The  end  took  out  the  defensive  halfback,  leaving 
Buck  to  take  out  Jakeman — if  he  could.  Buck  put 
everything  he  had  into  that  block  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  Jakeman  grunt,  and  go  down 
with  him.  Phil  picked  up  fifteen  yards  on  that  play. 

As  the  g'ame  progressed,  it  was  seen  that  Buck 
was  the  most  successful  in  blocking  Jakeman.  The 
half  finally  ended,  with  no  change  in  the  score. 

In  the  period  between  the  halves.  Buck  told  of 
his  plan  to  the  players. 

^Tt’s  Jakeman  who’s  smearing  our  plays,  and  I 
seem  to  be  the  only  one  who  can  stop  him.  Let’s 
change  our  formations  a  little  so  I  can  handle  him.” 

“Okay,”  agreed  Ben,  “it’s  you’re  job.” 

The  game  progressed  better  for  Marhury  in  the 
second  half.  Buck  threw  his  tired  aching  body  again 
and  again  at  Jakeman.  He  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
Phil  Ransom  go  over  for  two  touchdowns.  But  in 
the  last  period.  Buck  found  himself  weakening  while 
Jakeman  seemed  as  fresh  as  when  he  started.  Jake¬ 
man  now  took  Buck  out,  but  the  game  was  ended 
finally  when  Oakhurst  was  about  to  score  on  the 
seven  yard  line. 

The  newspapers  gave  the  roster  of  the  All- 
Scholastic  team.  Jakeman  of  Oakhurst  was  chosen 
fullback;!  Kane  of  Marbury,  left  tackle;  and  Loring 
of  Marbury,  left  halfback. 

In  the  article  on  the  choice  of  players,  Buck 
read  this  about  himself:  “On  his  excellent  showing 
in  the  Oakhurst  game,  Loring  could  not  be  passed 
over.  Previously,  his  adequacy  as  a  blocking  back 
had  been  open  to  question,  but  this  final  contest  re¬ 
moved  all  doubt  regarding  his  ability  in  this  im¬ 
portant  art.” 

The  first  to  congratulate  Buck  was  Phil  Ransom. 


“Glad  you  made  it,  old  man.  I  owe  you  an 
apology,  too.  I  thought  you  were  grabbing  the  lime¬ 
light,  but  Saturday’s  game  proved  me  wrong.” 

“I  was  the  one  who  was  wrong,  Phil,  you 
opened  my  eyes,”  said  Buck,  shaking  his  hand. 

“Between  us,  Buck,^  we  opened  Oakhurst’s  eyes, 
too,”  Phil  grinned. 

Bradford  Waterman,  ’35. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

The  Orchestra  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 

Armistice  Day  program  on  November  9. 

The  orchestra  meets  on  Tuesdays  at  1.30. 

Piano:  Barbara  Skinner. 

Violins:  Frances  Elenchuck,  Virginia  Sargent, 
Frank  Craigie,  Robert  Halbert,  Florence 
Keller,  Rose  Palage,  Anna  Dudar,  Margaret 
McDonough,  Jennie  Hrenchuck,  Dorothy 
Kelley,  George  McLaughlin,  Joseph  Manti- 
ni.  Marguerite  Hickey,  John  Healey. 

Viola:  Dorothy  McGarry,  Betty  Paulsen. 

String  Bass;  John  Mikoluk. 

Cello:  Milton  Heald,  Lucille  Trudeau. 

Clarinets:  Doris  Drisko,  Francis  Kelley,  Curt  Per- 
delvitz,  Marion  McLaughlin.  George  Walsh, 
Charles  McCauley. 

Saxophones:  Esther  Reeves,  Lydia  White,  Pauline 
McLaughlin,  Helen  Dalsgaard,  Eleanor  Cos¬ 
tello. 

Mellophones  and  Alto  Horns:  Gregory  Nazarian, 
Charles  Bemis,  Robert  Batten. 

Baritones:  Robert  Temple. 

Trumpets:  Henry  Murry,  Barbara  Webster,  Betty 
Hurld,  Robert  Bradley,  William  Hussey, 
Hubert  Robinson,  Richard  Tilton,  Robert 
Matson. 

Bass:  George  Harris. 

Trombones:  Lloyd  King,  John  Huckins,  Frank  Lu- 
nardo. 

Drums:  Joseph  Foley,  Francis  Meehan. 


WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 


THE  CHRISTMAS  STAR 

The  Christmas  snow  is  falling, 

It’s  falling  clear  and  bright. 

To  everyone  it’s  calling, 

“Look  up  and  see  the  light.” 

From  the  window  where  we’re  sitting 
We  can  see  the  shining  domes. 

The  lights  that  are  all  glistening 
In  the  streets  and  in  the  homes. 

The  Christmas  shoppers  hurry 

On  this  crisp  and  wintry  night. 

But  above  the  city  bustle  we  hear, 

“Look  up  and  see  the  light!” 

Harryetta  G.  Conrad,  ’36. 


WINTER 

In  the  quiet  of  the  woodland. 

Where  the  summer  sunbeams  play. 
There  has  come  a  transformation 
For  it  snowed  again  today. 

Now  a  lacey  whiteness 
Hides  the  forest  path; 

Summer,  autumn  —  all  is  gone. 

Winter  is  the  aftermath. 

Rosalie  Tirrell,  ’35. 


A  MOTHER’S  PRAYER 

Above  her  sweet  young  head  arise 
Fair  dreams  of  future  years. 

“Dear  Ood,  please  bring  to  this  young  life 
True  happiness,  not  tears. 

“May  she  be  fine — the  best  there  is — 

While  passing  through  life’s  dale. 

Teach  her  the  lessons  she  should  know — 
Courage  to  win,  not  fail.” 

Betty  Parshley,  ’35. 


IN  THE  MORNING 

A  prayer  in  the  morning 

Will  fill  your  soul  with  light; 

A  few  words  said  at  dawning 

Can  make  the  whole  day  bright. 

Just  a  few  words  to  Him,  then, 

To  make  you  feel  all  right; 

They’ll  give  the  power  to  you 

To  attack  the  work  with  might. 

Speak  to  Him  each  sunrise  — 

That’s  all  you  have  to  do. 

And  you  will  soon  see,  too,  dear. 

What  He  can  do  for  you. 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 


MY  SISTER 

From  ruddy  lips  her  laughter  rings. 

Her  winning  smile  new  courage  brings. 

Her  dimpled  arms  my  neck  entwine 
With  roguish  whisper,  “Sister  Mine.” 

Wee,  wlnsom  lass,  a  thief  indeed. 

My  head,  my  heart,  my  feet  to  lead. 

“Pray  guide  me  in  the  paths  aright, 

With  God  directing,  day  and  night.” 

Marie  G.  Carroll,  ’36. 

SIGNS  OP  COMING  WINTER 

A  whistling  wind,  a  frosty  breeze. 

Which  bends  and  sways  the  lofty  trees 
And  whirls  about  a  million  leaves. 

Announces  the  coming  winter. 

An  early  morning’s  frosty  dew. 

Which  glistens  with  colors  of  varied  hue 
From  rosiest  tints  to  grayish  blue, 

A  positive  sign  of  winter. 

Frances  Kaplan,  ’35. 
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NIGHT 

The  sun  is  setting  in  the  golden  west, 

The  birds  have  sung  their  evening  chants; 

And  while  each  sleeps  in  cozy  nest, 

The  shades  of  night  the  world  enhance. 

The  people  lay  their  work  and  tcil  aside 
At  night,  the  end  of  troubled  day. 

And  turn  to  thought  more  reverend  and  high 
To  drive  fatigue  and  care  away. 

The  night-time  is  the  solace  of  the  day 
That  brings  relief  to  birds  and  men; 

But  after  dawn  has  chased  the  sleep  away, 

The  world  resumes  its  work  again. 

James  Cassanos,  ’35. 


CAMP  FIRE, 

Gathered  about  the  camp  fire  bright. 

As  it  briskly  burns  throughout  the  night. 

We  watch  the  sparks  float  high  in  air 
And  gaze  on  the  embers  dying  there. 

The  sparks  seem  joyful  as  they  dance  away 
Leaving  their  bed  of  ashes  gray. 

We  seem  hemmed  in  by  shadowy  trees 
While  they  dance  on  in.  the  night’s  breeze. 

Soon  our  thoughts  wander  as  we  watch  the  flames 
Into  a  new  world  of  magic  lanes. 

Long  we  remain  in  peaceful  solitude. 

Dreaming  of  joys  of  growing  magnitude. 

Milton  Heald,  ’36. 


MAY  I? 

When  any  around  me  sing  or  play. 

Or  shout  and  dance  in  glad  array. 

Or  laugh  and  cheer. 

May  1  pause,  to  see  and  hear? 

When  any  strive  for  worthy  aims 

And  try  to  climb  high  mountains. 

At  last  to  win. 

May  I  pause,  and  rejoice  therein? 

When  any  worry  and  suffer  pain. 

And  tear  drops  fall,  like  April  rain 
From  murky  skies. 

May  I  pause,  and  sympathize? 

Louis  Bravacos,  ’35. 


THOUGHTS 

Out  in  the  quiet  field  I  lay 

Enveloped  in  the  cloak  of  N'ight. 

Long  streaks  of  grain  began  to  sway 
About  me  in  the  pale  moonlight. 

Like  maidens  dancing  to  sweet  music 

Hummed  by  the  stirring  of  soft  wind. 

My  thought  became  so  fantastic, 

I  left  this  world  of  sin  confined. 

Into  the  sparkling  sky  I  gazed 
At  every  starry  diamond; 

And  then  my  hand  t  slowly  raised. 

As  if  to  touch  the  sky  beyond. 

Where  else  is  there  such  ecstacy 

As  in  a  star-lit  fantasy! 

-  -  ■  Rhoda  L.  Davis,  ’35. 


WHAT  IS  LUCiC? 

Last  night  as  I  sat  thinking 
Of  that  which  we  call  luck, 

I  thought  I  might  be  king 
If  I  only  had  some  luck. 

Then  as  I  sat  thinking 
Of  that  which  we  call  luck. 

Soon  I  got  an  inkling 
That  it’s  not  luck,  but  pluck. 

George  Bravacos,  ’35. 


BEAUTY 

I  have  seen  beauty  in  the  deathless  green 
Of  cedar  and  in  autumn’s  crimson  sheen; 

But  never  quite,  so  soulful  or  so  fair 
As  when  I  find  it  by  an  alley  stair 
Where  children  call  and  patient  women  hum 
A  dreary  day  away  when  night  has  come. 

I  have  seen  beauty  in  a  plain,  clean  room — 

An  upper  room  where  all  love’s  flowers  bio  cm 
For  two  old  hearts;  and  where  more  light  has  shcno 
Than  churns  in  moonlit  seas,  white  and  alone. 
But  you  will  find  it  best  where  the  people  pled; 
For  beauty  walks  where  walk  the  sons  of  God. 

Helen  E.  Kayser,  ’35. 


SENIOR  HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATIONS 
Room  8  — 

President — Donald  Deluca. 

Vice-President — Edmund  Brown. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Mae  Graham. 

Room  10  — 

President — ^George  Bravacos. 

Vice-President — George  Smith. 

Secretary — Barbara  Skinner. 

Room  12  — 

President — Harold  MacDonald. 

Vice-President — Walter  West. 

Secretary — Rose  Danna. 

Room  14  — 

President — Ann  Kee. 

Vice-President — John  O’Connor. 

Secretary — Ruth  Doherty. 

Room  15  — 

President — George  Rudianko. 

Vice-President — Alfred  Coakley. 

Secretary — Betty  Parshley. 

Rpom  18  — 

President — Charles  Ryan. 

Vice-President — Gertrude  Carroll. 

Secretary — Daniel  Kelly. 

Room  20  — 

President — Joseph  Connolly. 

Vice-President — Catherine  McN'anney. 
Secretary — Andrew  McHugh. 

SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Some  people  wonder  why  “Chuck”  Kerrigan  is  in 
such  perfect  condition.  Well,  if  you  walked  miles 
up  a  hill  three  times  a  week,  wouldn’t  you  be? 


“Pie”  O’Connor’s  motto  must  be  “Silence  is  gol¬ 
den,”  or  else  he  is  thinking  of  the  night  before. 

4:  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Do  you  wonder  why  Kelly  plays  in  the  line? 
Everyone  knows  a  good  team  must  have  a  tight  line 
and  “Scotty”  is  certainly  tight. 

He  Hi  ^  >|c 

Jean  Wilcox — Quality  not  quantity. 

Charlie  Metrano — Always  smiling. 

He  He  He  He  He 

George  Rudianko — The  man  of  a  thousand  smiles. 

George  Pappas — From  water  boy  to  player. 

He  He  He  He  He 

Dan  O’Brien — Shy?  Oh,  yes!  Ask  the  girls. 

Claudine  Johnson — ^With  her  “Scandal  Sheet”  she’ll 
put  the  Reflector  on  the  rocks. 


SOME  OF  OUR  SENIORS 

Smartest — Barbara  Brown,  James  Cassanos. 

Most  Popular — Mary  Mac.,  Dan  O’Brien. 

Sweetest — Betty  Parshley,  Chet  Polk. 

Cutest — Ann  Kee,  Charlie  Metrano. 

Jolliest — Louise  McGrath,  Lucky  Ryan. 

Tiniest — Elsie  Hird,  Frankie  Burke. 

Friendliest — Jessie  Taylor,  Rudy. 

Most  Athletic — ilsabel  Dwyer,  Scotty  Kelly. 

Most  Pleasant — Edna  Finethy,  Bob  Holland. 

Best  Dressers — Frances  Kaplan,  Eddie  Mahoney. 
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FAMOUS  SAYINGS 

Elmer  Franscn:  “Why  should  I  study?  My  father’s 
working.” 

i|:  *  «  4^  4c 

Chester  Polk:  “May  I  sleep  in  your  barn  tonight, 
Mister?” 

***** 

George  Leanos:  “I’m  not  fat,  them’s  muscles.” 

4:  *  4:  ^ 

Mr.  Walker:  “I  admire  a  lazy  man  that  can  get  by.” 
No  wonder  “Pie”  has  a  drag. 

^  :fc  4: 

Betty  Larsen:  “I’ll  get  by.” 

4:  4(  4:  4c 

Mary  McDonough:  “I’d  walk  a  million  miles  for 
good  ol’  Woburn  High.” 

***** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Everybody  is  passing  but  one.” 

Fran  Haney:  “Boy,  is  my  face  red!” 

***** 

Daddy:  “Keep  quiet!”  (one  minute  later)  “I  said 
keep  quiet;  if  that  will  not  do.  I’ll  use  military 
language.” 

***** 

Mr.  Walker:  “Identify  ‘Gaspee.’ ” 

Anthony  C. :  “Gaspee  is  an  Indian  war  cry.” 

♦  4c  4c  4c 

.  ) 

Miss  Bascom:  “Turn  around.  Miss  Graham,  I  know 
Tumenas  is  good-looking  but  this  is  no  place  to 
admire  him.” 

***** 

Mr.  Walker:  “Don’t  you  think  I  have  an  awful  lot 
of  self-control  and  patience?’’ 

Class:  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Walker:  “Well,  I  wish  you’d  tell  my  wife  that.” 
***** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “Besides  carbon  dioxide,  what  other 
gas  is  found  around  chimneys?” 

E.  Brown:  “Smoke?” 

Mr.  Ricker:  “No.  That’s  what  gets  in  your  eyes.” 
***** 

Seen  About  the  School: 

Ann  Kee  and  D.  DeLuca  scrapping  in  Student  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Jack  McGovern  filling  his  car  up  for  the  dance. 
John  Given  claiming  that  his  grandmother’s  name 
is  Esther.  We  wonder! 

Lindmark  telling  us  that  he  is  not  a  German. 
***** 

DOTS  AND  DASHES 

...Aw,  Charlie!. ...That  Hepburn  type  gets  “Snatcher” 
....Mmm!  Jimmie  Farley — where’ve  we  heard  of  him?.. 
“Touchdown  Tony”  a  la  “Red”  Grange.. ..Who  sets 

Kee’s  hair  so  nicely  for  him? . Two  of  our  cheer 

leaders  “go”  for  running  boards  now . V-8’s  from 

Winchester  ares  quite  popular  in  the  residential  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  city. . 


CLASS  OF  ICl 

In  Woburn  High  there  is  a  class 
That’s  aiming  for  a  height. 

Some  will  reach  and  some  will  not 
But  still  they  mean  all  right. 

Connolly’s  arguments  in  French 
Should  bring  him  great  success. 

While  Cassanas  with  his  brains 
Should  find  much  happiness. 

Miss  Tirrell  is  ambitious, 

Miss  Marion  has  the  lead. 

Miss  Bodwell  in  geometry  excels. 

About  Chaucer,  Callahan  to  us  tells. 

With  Mr.  Ricker,  Miss  Skinner  disagrees. 

While  Miss  Brown  tries  everyone  to  please. 

Miss  Davis  and  Miss  Meehan  their  ambitions  over¬ 
flow. 

While  Gallagher  and  Banwell  —  their  marks  will 
shortly  show. 

Miss  Kayzer  and  Miss  McNaney  compromise  in 
French, 

While  Miss  Marquis  and  Miss  King  think  studying 
is  a  cinch. 

Miss  Parshley  and  Miss  Kaplan,  their  studies  don’t 
neglect, 

McDonough  supplies  some  humor  of  the  most  select. 
The  penalty  of  communication  to  Miss  Finethy  seems 
unfair. 

While  McLaughlin  and  Mahoney  are  such  a  friendly 
pair. 

Our  quietest  members  are  Miss  Gallagher  and  Miss 
Hoye, 

Their  noise  will  never,  never  annoy. 

This  class  of  ICl  is  bound  to  succeed,  ^ 

And  courage  and  lots  of  work  is  all  that  it  needs. 

Helen  McLaughlin,  ’35. 


OUR  CLAiSS 

Our  class  is  just  a  group  of  boys. 

Which  never  any  one  annoys. 

Wanting  some  sport  ’tis  true. 

But  ’tis  known  they’ll  never  bother  you. 
There’s  Hultgren  with  his  peculiar  scrawl. 

West,  with  his  talk  of  basketball. 

George  with  school  problems  wrangles 
While  Louis  puzzles  with  seme  angles. 
Lindmark  v  ho  holds  all  girls  in  sway. 

And  MaePherson  with  his  quiet  way. 
Nelson  with  his  dancing  dimple 

And  Edmund  who  thinks  geometry  simple. 
Now,  if  any  one  I  did  not  mention 

Think  not  that  it  was  through  intention. 
For  every  one  is  quite  fine,  yes? 

In  such  a  class  as  I  C  2  S. 

William  Hairon,  ’35. 
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HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATIONS 
Room  4  — 

President — Joseph  Griffin. 

Vice-President — Barbara  Walker. 

Secretary — Sophie  Mostika. 

Room  6  — 

President — Opal  Fanjoy. 

Vice-President — Richard  McDonough. 

Secretary — Betty  O’Brien. 

Room  16  — 

President — Francis  Murray. 

Vice-President — Robert  Kee. 

Secretary — Charles  O’Connor. 

Room  19  — 

President — Marie  Carrol. 

Vice-President — David  Grey. 

Secretary — Douglas  Garden. 

Room  21  — 

President — Allen  Roche. 

Vice-President — James  Spencer. 

Secretary — Eleanor  Blake. 

Room  22  — 

President — John  Spencer. 

Vice-President — Jeanette  Hoff. 

Secretary — Walter  Doherty.  / 

Room  23  — 

President — Jimmy  Burke. 

Vice-President — Doris  Drisko. 

Secretary — Ben,iamin  iShwartz. 


^  ^  Hi 


We  the  sages  prophesy  that  in  the  year  1944: 

1 —  David  Grey  will  be  our  newly  appointed  grid 
coach  of  Woburn  High  School. 

2 —  Milton  Heald  will  hear  the  title  “professor” 
at  the  “School  of  Hard  Knocks.” 

3 —  ^Sophie  Mostika  will  be  the  leader  of  the  new 
“Hot-cha-cha  Band”  in  Hollywood. 

4 —  Betty  Creighton  will  take  the  place  of  Mary 
Lou  as  “Blues  Singer”  with  Lanny  Ross. 

5 —  Billy  Sweeney  will  be  the  original  chiseler. 
(meaning  dentist). 

6 —  Marie  Carroll  will  be  star  reporter  on  the 
“Woburn  Blah.” 

7 —  Robert  Mobbs  will  be  Broadway’k  fastest 
gigilo. 

8 —  Betty  Davitt  will  be  a  second  Jean  Harlow. 

9 —  John  Matthews  and  James  Smith  will  be  two 
famous  Woburn  sportsmen. 

10 —  Helen  Dalsgard  will  be  night  club  hostess 
at  the  “KOTTON  KLUB.” 

11 —  ^“Dougie”  Garden  will  be  found  on  bill  bpgrd 
advertising  as  “Dutchie  Collars.” 


JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

We  wonder  why  physics  is  such  a  dry  subject. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be?  It  was  written  by  C.  E.  Dull. 

***** 

Miss  Canty:  “Walter,  please  put  that  brief  case 
under  the  desk.” 

W.  Wilcox:  “That  isn’t  a  brief  case;  that’s  my 
foot.” 

***** 

Mr.  Roche:  “Edwin,  what  is  adhesion?” 

E.  Graham:  “Adhesion  is  the  feminine  of  ad¬ 
hesive.” 

***** 

Miss  Canty:  “Now,  Robert,  tell  me  who  stole 
Silas  Marner’s  money?” 

R.  Kee:  “Don’t  look  at  me;  I  didn’t  touch  it.” 

***** 

(Mr.  Walker  stopping  boy  who  is  running  through 

corridor) 

Mr.  Walker:  “What  are  you  running  for?” 

Pupil:  “Nothing,  sir.” 

Mr.  Walker:  “Oh!  I  thought  you  were  train¬ 
ing  for  the  cross  country  team.” 

***** 

Mr.  Roche:  “Which  is  the  heavier,  gold  or 
lead?” 

H.  Campbell:  “Why,  gold  of  course.” 

Mr.  Roche:  “Explain.” 

H.  Campbell:  “Gold  is  much  harder  to  pick  up.” 

***** 

“May  I”  take  you  to  the  Pop  Concert  and  dance 
“The  Prize  Waltz  With  You?”  “There’s  a  Moon 
Above”  so  “Let’s  Take  a  Walk  Around  the  Block” 
during  intermission.  Then  have  “Two  Cigarettes  in 
the  Dark”  at  the  front  gate.  “Yes,”  but  “Here  Come 
the  British  with  a  Bang  Bang.”  No,  it’s  “My  Old 
Man.”  Oh!  “Why  Was  I  Ever  Born”? 

^  :(e  ^  ^  ^ 

Miss  Salmon:  “George,  did  you  do  your  home¬ 
work?” 

G.  Neville:  “No,  mam.” 

Miss  Salmon:  “I  isupp/ose  that  me^ins  more 
nightwork  than  homework  last  night.” 

:ic  ^  ^ 

We  wish: 

We  could  all  be  as  sweet  as  Margaret  Cogan; 
as  well  dressed  as  Dot  McGarry;  as  musical  as  So¬ 
phie  Mostika;  as  smart  as  Marie  Carroll;  as  witty 
as  Lillian  MacDonald;  as  pretty  as  Betty  Creighton; 
as  athletic  as  Lucille  Miner;  as  sophisticated  as  Har- 
rieta  Conrad;  as  good  dancers  as  Hoff,  McGann, 
Zimball,  and  Gonsalves;  as  good  a  singer  as  Evelyn 
Cornet;  as  pleasant  as  Betty  Davitt. 
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SOPHOMORE  HOME  ROOM  ORGANIZATION 
Rocm  2  — 

President — Robert  Matson. 

Vice-President — Ralph  Gear. 

Secretary — Betty  Crovo. 

Delegate  to  Student  Council — James  Gassanos. 
Substitute  to  Student  Council — Cecelia  Riley. 
Rpom  9  — 

President — Leonard  Rae. 

Vice-President — Arthur  Glover. 

Secretary — Alice  Woods. 

Room  17  — 

President — Bernie  Harkins. 

Vice-President — Paul  Connolly. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Janice  Haggerty. 
Representatives — Katherine  O’Brien  and  Mild¬ 
red  Murphy. 

Room  25  — 

President — James  Corbett. 

Vice-President — Henry  Scott. 

Secretary — Tena  Matson. 

Treasurer — Blanche  Bedulski. 

Room  27  — 

President — Edward  Maguire. 

Vice-President — John  Essigman. 

Secretary — Eleanor  Dulong. 

Room  28  — 

President — Paul  Haggerty. 

Vice-President — Helen  Rosander. 

Secretary — Betty  Cronin. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS  NOTES 

History  Teacher:  “Yes,  I  took  five  percent  off  for 
every  mistake.’’ 

Pupil:  “I  must  still  owe  you  about  two  hundred 
percent  then.’’ 

*  «  4e  4:  * 

Times  Were  Different  Then 

Seen  on  a  history  paper:  “As  a  young  man,  Alfred 
the  Great  was  continually  bothered  by  the  Dames 
who  fought  with  him.’’ 

4:  :|c  :fc 

G.  West  (correcting  a  sentence  in  English) :  “I  had 
a  small  “b”  for  breakfast  and  a  comma  after 
breakfast.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

.Miss  Gilmour:  “What  is  made  from  the  ivory  tusks 
of  an  elephant?” 

Pupil:  “Ivory  Soap.” 


CLASS  STATISTICS 

Shiek — Frank  Balesterie. 

Class  Clown — Ben  Harkins. 

Noisiest  Boy — “Mickey”  Connolly. 

Noisest  Girl — ^Kay  O’Brien. 

Class  Pest — C.  Stav. 

Most  PQpular — Barbara  Finethy,  Bernard  Harkins. 
Athletes — Betty  Cronin,  Joe  Bonin. 

Most  Bashful — Helen  Rosander. 

Laziest — Conny  Norton. 

Smallest — Laurence  Dulong,  Dot  Stewart. 

Cutest — -Jeanne  McGrath,  Tommy  McCauley. 

Best  Dressers — Mildred  Murphy,  Joseph  Foley. 
Neatest — Betty  Crovo,  James  Cassanos. 

Class  Gigglers — Dot  Stewart,  Cot  Miner. 

Class  Cut-Up — Charles  McGowan. 

Best-Natured — Danny  Stokes. 

Gigilos — Fatty  Lambesis,  John  DeVito. 

Prettiest — Esther  Dowd. 

SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


^  ^  H: 


JOKES 

The  prim  young  woman  from  New  England  who 
was  devoting  herself  to  the  education  of  the  negro 
in  a  Southern  school  told  one  of  her  small  scholars 
to  bring  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  spring. 

“I  ain’t  gwine  fotch  no  water”  she  whined  re¬ 
bel  liously. 

“Oh,  Eph!”  she  protested,  “you  must’t  say  that. 
Don't  you  remember  how  I  have  taught  you;  first 
person  singular,  I  am  not  going;  second  person,  you 
are  not  going;  third  person,  he  is  not  going.  Plural: 
First  person,  we  are  not  going;  second  person,  you 
are  not  going;  third  person,  they  are  not  going. 
N-w,  Eph,  do  you  understand  it  perfectly?” 

“Yas’m,  I  und’stand — ain’t  nobody  gwine”. 

— Collier’s. 

4:  sic  ^  * 

The  story  goes  that  when  Congressman  Henry 
Clay  Miner  arrived  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  and  registered 
“Henry  Clay  Miner  and  Valet”,  a  brawny  son  of 
Erin  followed  him  and  registered,  with  a  flourish, 
“Michael  Murphy  and  valise”. 

— Putnam’s  Minute-A-Day  English. 


School  Activites 


THE  SOCIIAL  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  was  held 
in  the  Auditorium,  November  18,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Miss  Ranney.  The  officers  for  the  year  1934- 
1935  were  elected  as  follows: 

Nelson  Brown — President. 

Dorothy  Larsen — Vice-President. 

Joseph  Connolly — Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Social  Club  will  meet  every  two  weeks  in 
the  Auditorium.  Membership  is  open  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Senior  High  School,  and  all  are  urged  to 
join.  The  entertainment  hour  gives  the  members 
an  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents. 

Let  us  all  attend  these  meetings  and  benefit  by 
them.  Let  us  make  the  Social  Club  the  most  enjoy¬ 
able  as  well  as  the  most  successful  that  Woburn 
High  School  has  ever  had. 


THE  TRAFFIC  'SQUAD 

The  traffic  squad,  which  is  now  considered  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  system,  was  organized 
again  this  year  and  consists  of  the  following  stu¬ 
dents:  Lindley  Shaw,  John  Given,  Paul  Cronin, 

Donald  DeLuca,  James  Cassanos,  Gordon  MacPher- 
son,  Raphael  Martini,  Everett  Mawn,  Arnold  Nor¬ 
wood,  Leonard  Peterson,  Louis  Bravacos,  Edmund 
Brown,  Robert  Holland,  John  McGovern,  Louis  Fe- 
rullo,  John  Reddy,  George  Smith,  William  Darling, 
William  Gavin,  and  George  Bravacos. 

The  purpose  of  the  squad  is  to  maintain  order 
and  assist  in  the  filing  between  classes,  or  in  an 
emergency.  It  is  not  a  criticizing  body  but  rather 
a  cooperating  one. 

Some  of  the  most  important  regulations  to  be 
observed  in  filing  are: 

1.  Keep  to  the  right. 

2.  Never  walk  more  than  two  abreast. 

3.  Don’t  stop  to  talk  for  in  doing  so  you  make  un¬ 
necessary  congestion. 

4.  Don’t  cross  in  front  of  an  officer  when  you  know 
that  you  are  supposed  to  go  around  him. 

5.  Don’t  have  pen  points  or  pencils  protruding  from 
books. 

6.  On  the  stairs,  take  only  one  step  at  a  time. 

The  traffic  squad  will  appreciate  your  cheerful 
cooperation  with  these  traffic  regulations  and  its 
members. 

George  Bravacos, 

Captain  of  the  Squad 


THE  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 

The  Woburn  High  School  Band  was  reorganized 
early  this  year.  Many  new  capable  players  have 
been  added  to  fill  the  vacancies  left  by  graduation. 

With  their  orange  and  black  capes  and  hats  of 
the  same  color,  the  Band  made  its  initial  appearance 
at  the  Wakefield  game.  Since  then  it  has  played  at 
all  the  home  football  games.  On  Armistice 
Day,  in  the  Hiker  Memorial  Parade,  the  Band  did 
its  part  to  make  the  parade  a  success. 

The  following  are  members: 

Drum  Major:  George  Bravacos. 

Trumpets:  Henry  Murry,  Robert  Bradley,  Barbara 
Webster,  Betty  Hurld,  Richard  Tilton,  Fred 
White,  Richard  Cavicchi,  Edward  Sweeney, 
and  Roland  Dickson. 

Trombones:  Lloyd  King,  and  John  Huckins. 
Baritone:  Robert  Temple. 

Mellophones  and  Alto  Horn:  Gregory  Nazarian, 
Charles  Bemis,  Robert  Batten,  and  Virginia 
Spencer. 

Bass:  George  Harris. 

Clarinets:  Doris  Drisco,  Francis  Kelly,  Marion  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  George  Walsh,  Charles  McCanley, 
and  Edmund  Brown. 

Saxophones:  Esther  Reeves,  Pauline  McLaughlin, 
Eleanor  Costello,  Helen  Dalsgard,  John 
Murphy,  Joseph  Rosenlto,  Lydia  White,  and 
Joan  Kerrigan, 

Drums:  Joseph  Foley,  Francis  Meehan,  Robert  Hen¬ 
nessey,  Elisha  Grant,  Cameron  Greene, 
Margaret  Pappalardo,  John  Mikoluk. 

SENIOR  HONORS 

The  Woburn  Woman’s  Club  each  year  invites  six 
students  of  high  standing  in  the  (Senior  Class  to 
join  their  organization  as  honorary  members.  This 
year  the  honors  were  conferred  upon  Barbara  Brown, 
Rhoda  Davis,  Pauline  Wendall,  Rita  Sheehan,  Kath¬ 
ryn  McNaney,  and  Barbara  Skinner. 

At  the  first  meeting,  October  5,  Mrs.  Hugh  D. 
Butler  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  English  and 
American  viewpoints  on  “Marriage  and  Its  Problem 
of  Divorce  and  Birth  Control.” 

On  October  19,  Howard  Cullinan,  News  Editor 
or  the  Boston  Globe,  lectured.  His  subject  was 
“Round  the  World  Episodes.” 

On  “Mother  and  Daughter’s  Day,”  November  2, 
there  was  an  excellent,  up-to-the-minute  dscourse  by 
Elsie  N.  Chamberlain,  entitled  “Fashion:  Shall  We 
Follow  It  or  Fight  It?”  This  was  a  very  interesting 
and  practical  talk  on  wardrobe  planning,  with  the 
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girls  from  the  Chamberlain  School  as  models. 

Mrs.  Carl  L.  Shrader  spoke  concerning  “Cur¬ 
rent  Books  and  Plays’’  at  the  meeting,  November 
16.  She  not  only  gave  a  brief  review  of  many 
popular  books  and  plays  but  a  vivid  picture  of  some 
cf  their  authors. 

May  we  take  this  opportunity  through  our  school 
paper  to  express  our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  given  us  of  attending  these  meetings.  From 
the  work  and  programs  of  this  organization  we  gain 
much  -enjoyment  and  knowledge  which  will  surely 
benefit  us.  It  is  our  earnest  endeavor  to  become 
worthy  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Woman’s  Club. 

ARMISTICE  ASSEMBLY 

The  annual  Armistice  Assembly  was  held  on 
November  9  with  Mr.  Walker  presiding.  The  guest 
speaker  was  National  Vice-Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  Daniel  Doherty.  He  spoke  on  the 
work  of  the  Legion  and  its  endeavor  to  arouse  a 
true  American  spirit  in  the  people  of  this  country 
ill  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  He  said  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  newer  generation,  that  is,  the  school  children 
of  to-day. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

March:  The  Thunderer  Sousa 

Woburn  High  School  Orchestra 
Salute  to  the  Flag  School 

America  (first  and  last  verses)  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Smith 
Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Armistice  Day  Lundman 

Louis  J.  Bravacos 

Armistice  Going 

Mary  A.  Bradley 

The  Grave  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  President  Harding 
John  R.  Reddy 

Address  Mr.  Doherty 

Star-Spangled  Banner  Francis  Scott  Key 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 
TRI  -  HI 

The  officers  of  the  Tri-Hi  for  the  coming  year, 
1934-1935  are: 

President — Helen  McLaughlin 
Vice-President — Ruth  King 
Secretary— Helen  Kayzer 
Treasurer — Catherine  Roy 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Tri-Hi  was  held  Oc¬ 
tober  16,  1934  at  7  P.  M.  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  Mr. 
King,  Secretary  of  th^  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  as  the  speaker. 
He  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  meaning  and 
work  of  the  Tri-Hi  Clubs  throughout  the  State.  The 
meeting  was  closed  in  the  usual  way  by  forming 
a  friendship  circle  and  repeating  the  club  motto: 
“We  agree  to  create,  maintain,  and  extend  through¬ 
out  the  school  and  community  high  standards  of 
Christian  character.’’ 


The  second  meeting  was  held  October  29.  After 
a  very  enjoyable  supper.  Miss  Pauline  Wood,  a  past 
president,  was  introduced.  Having  a  position  in  one 
of  the  probation  offices  of  the  Federal  Government, 
she  was  able  to  give  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
prisons,  old-fashioned  and  modern.  She  explained 
the  systems,  ruling,  and  amusements  at  these  prisons. 

November  15  was  the  date  of  the  third  meeting 
at  which  Mr.  Bean,  the  Principal  of  our  high  school, 
spoke.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  and  inspiring 
talk  about  some  of  the  faults  in  the  school  and  what 
we,  some  of  its  students,  could  do  to  correct  them. 

On  December  10,  Miss  Priscilla  Sawyer  gave  a 
talk  on  the  newer  books. 

On  December  27,  the  Tri-Hi  girls  will  hold  an 
Alumni  Party  for  its  present  and  past  members. 

The  Induction  Service  will  be  held  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  New  Year.  All  girls  wishing  to  be¬ 
come  members  of  this  club  should  be  present  at  the 
meeting.  Any  girl  of  high  school  age  is  invited  to 
attend. 

THE  MUSICAL  CLUBS’  DANCE 

On  Friday  evening,  November  2,  1934,  the 

Musical  Clubs  held  a  semi-formal  dancing  party  and 
entertainment  in  the  High  School  Auditorium  in 
order  to  obtain  money  for  the  traveling  expenses  of 
the  clubs.  The  party  was  a  success  socially  and 
financially. 

The  matrons  were:  Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs.  Walker, 
Miss  Preston,  Miss  Walsh,  and  Miss  Canty.  Jack 
Hennessey’s  Orchestra  provided  music  for  the  danc¬ 
ing.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Song  and  Dance  Bessie  Zimbell 

Vocal  Solo  Loretta  Gorman 

Merry  Widow  Waltz  Betty  Paulsen 

THE  POP  concert 

The  Girls’  Athletic  Association  held  a  success¬ 
ful  Pop  Concert  in  the  High  School  Gymnasium  on 
Friday  evening,  November  23,  1934.  The  young 
ladies  did  the  inviting  which  made  the  affair  unique 
in  this’  and  other  respects.  Pop,  pop  was  heard  all 
around  the  floor  after  colored  baloons  were  released 
by  Miss  Feeney,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  event. 
Jack  Hennessey’s  Orchestra  provided  music  for  the 
dancing. 

The  matrons  tor  the  evening  were  as  follows: 
Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs.  Hurld,  Miss  Burns  ,Miss  Burke,  and 
Miss  Salmon. 

The  program  was: 

Specialty  Tap  Mary  McCann 

Dance  Jeanette  Hoff 

Specialty  Song  and  Dance  Bessie  Zimbell 
Waltz  Number  W.  Carpentier 

and  Beatrice  Bradly 
Elimination  Dance  —  Winners 

George  Pappas  and  Violet  Galante 
Lucky  Number  Holder  George  Walsh 


FOOTBALL  TEAIM  1934 


FOOTBALL 

Although  our  football  team  has  won  only  second 
place  in  the  Mystic  Valley  League,  it  has  had  an 
exceptionally  successful  season  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Coach  McDonough.  Scoring  nearly  three 
times  as  many  points  as  its  opponents,  it  has  won 
six  out  of  eight  games  played.  This  is  a  record 
worthy  of  our  highest  praise  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  team,  though  experienced,  was  out-weighed 
by  nearly  all  its  opponents. 

The  season  was  opened  by  an  unexpected  victory 
over  the  Cambridge  Latin  eleven.  All  through  the 
game  the  home  team  kept  up  a  stiff  battle  and  earned 
their  victory.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  first  touch¬ 
down  when  “Frankie”  Gonsalves  forced  Cambridge 
back  to  fumble  deep  in  the  opponents’  territory.  On 
the  next  play  “Austy”  Garvey  scored  for  Woburn. 
The  secondl  tally  of  the  game  was  made  when  “Al” 
Flaherty  fell  on  a  punt  blocked  by  “Snatcher”  Ker¬ 
rigan  in  the  end  zone.  Cambridge  scored  during  the 
second  half,  making  the  final  score  12-6. 

The  following  week  a  muddy  field  did  little  to 
hinder  the  powerful  running  attack  put  up  by  Wo¬ 
burn.  With  Captain  “Coopie”  Gonsalves  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  ball-carrying,  the  squad  showed 
perfect  team-work,  every  man  doing  his  part  through 
the  entire  game.  Three  touchdowns  and  two  extra 
points  gave  Woburn  a  score  of  20-0. 

The  game  with  Winthrop  was  postponed  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  on  account  of  rain.  Though 
our  team  lost  12-0,  the  game  was  not  nearly  as  one¬ 
sided  as  the  score  may  indicate,  for  both  touch¬ 
downs  were  made  by  long  gains,  one  a  pass  and  the 
other  a  fake  kick.  With,  the  exception  of  these  two 
plays,  the  teams  were  evenly  matched,  the  opponents 
never  seriously  threatening  the  Woburn  goal  line. 
Chardon,  Winthrop  star  half-back,  was  a  constant 
menace  to  our  team,  and  with  “Austy”  Garvey  laid 
up  with  a  broken  shoulder,  there  was  no  Woburn 
man  fast  enough  to  catch  him  once  he  broke  loose. 
It  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  thafl  Winthrop  won. 

After  only  three  days  rest,  Woburn  took  the 
field  against  Wakefield.  During  the  first  half  “Pie” 
O’Connor  blocked  a  punt  which  “Dave”  Grey  ran 
to  the  eight-yard  line.  Two  more  plays  and  Woburn 
made  a  touchdown.  Wakefield  did  not  score  until 
the  third  period,  when  a  quick  pass  from  a  hitherto 


unused  formation  caught  Woburn  unawares.  The 
winning  touchdown  also  was  the  result  of  a  pass 
into  the  end  zone.  The  game  ended  before  our  team 
could  overcome  the  12-6  lead. 

Evidently  Woburn  thought  two  games  were 
enough  to  lose,  and  decided  to  give  the  crowd  a 
thrill.  The  team  opened  the  game  by  taking  the 
offensive,  and  kept  up  a  steady  attack  to  the  finish. 
The  first  team  backs  scored  a  touchdown  apiece, 
and  Captain  “Coopie”  converted  the  points  after 
touchdown.  “Lucky”  Ryan  and  “Pippy”  DeVito 
scored  also,  showing  that  the  substitutes  as  well  as 
the  regulars  did  their  share  of  the  work.  The  final 
score,  40-7,  is  one  of  the  largest  made  by  a  Woburn 
team  in  years. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  team  played 
away  from  home.  Though  the  Melrose  field  was 
muddy,  the  change  did  not  seriously  affect  the  squad. 
Soon  after  the  kick  off,  “Dan”  O’Brien  caught  a 
pass  thrown  by  Harold  MacDonald  and  raced  for  a 
touchdown.  “D/an”'  O’Brien  and  “Austy”  Garvey 
brought  the  spectators  to  their  feet  when  “Dan” 
threw  “Austy”  a  lateral  after  catching  a  punt.  A 
gain  of  forty  yards  was  made  by  this  play,  and  the 
ball  was  put  in  scoring  position;  but  the  half  ended 
before  the  team  had  time  to  make  use  of  its  oppo7‘- 
tunity.  During  the  second  half,  Melrose  opened  a 
combination  running  and  passing  attack,  and  for  a 
time  the  Melrose  hopes  were  high,  but  Woburn  put 
up  a  stiff  defensive  battle  and  won  by  a  score  of 
12-6. 

At  Watertown  our  team  came  through  with  a 
12-0  victory.  Two  fumbles  made  under  the  shadow 
of  the  opponents’  goal  posts  prevented  "Woburn  from 
running  up  a  much  larger  score.  In  the  second 
period,  Haiold  MacDonald  made  Woburn’s  first 
touchdown.  Almost  thrown  for  a  loss,  he  spun 
8vay  from  Die  would-be  tacklers  and  dived  across 
the  goal  line,  Fitzpatrick,  a  newly  discovered  triple 
tloeat  man,  carried  the  ball  acro.ss  the  goal  line. 
Ihough  he  fumbled,  Tory  DeTesso  recovered  the 
ball  for  the  second  score. 

Against  Belmont,  Austy  Garvey  contributed  13 
points  towards  a  25-7  victory.  The  game  started  in 
a  fairly  even  struggle.  Though  Woburn  scored  more 
points,  Belmont  crossed  the  goal  line  twice  only  to 
be  brought  back  for  illegal  plays.  The  game  was 
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settled  beyond  doubt  when  “Snatcher”  Kerrigan 
blocked  a  kick  and  ran  for  a  touchdown.  Fitzpatrick 
also  scored  by  a  line  plunge. 

As  we  watch  the  squad  training  for  the  big  game 
with  Winchester,  we  can’t  help  noticing  a  few  things 
about  the  players. 

Little  Beepo  Papas  still  thinks  he  can  lick  Coach 
Brennan,  and  also  any  team  in  Greater  Boston. 

Everybody  wonders  when  “Franky”  Gonsalves 
and  “Dave”  Grey  will  be  injured. 

“Pie”  O’Connor  and  “Snatcher”  Kerrigan  are  al¬ 
ways  anxious  to  block  some  more  kicks. 

“Dan”  O’Brien  is  ready  to  pull  a  trick  play  out 
of  his  hat  (or  rather,  his  helmet)  to  fool  the  other 
team. 

“Al”  Flaherty  and  Tony  DeTesso  are  waiting  to 
throw  Winchester  for  a  loss. 

Captain  “Coopie”  can  still  plunge  through  the 
line  for  a  gain  of  several  yards. 

“Austy”  Garvey  lives  up  to  his  reputation  of 
being  the  fastest  man  on  the  team. 

Harold  MacDonald  still  kicks  ’em  fifty  yards. 

“Dan”  Kelley  is  still  knocking  the  other  teams 
down. 


GIRLS’  ATHLETICS 
Field  Hockey 

Field  Hockey  was  most  popular  this  season 
among  the  high  school  girls.  A  large  number  of 
seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  have  volunteered 
their  sportsmanship.  There  has  been  much  enthusi¬ 
astic  practice  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Feeney  and 
Miss  Golden.  Two  teams  were  organized  and  played 
Stoneham,  Wilmington,  and  Swampscott. 

Woburn  -  Stoneham 

On  Friday,  November  2,  Stoneham  came  to  Wo¬ 
burn  for  the  first  game  of  the  season.  The  game 
was  closely  contested,  with  Stoneham  scoring  in  the 
first  half.  In  the  second  half  the  girls  showed  much 
team  work  and  scored  two  goals.  As  a  result  Wo¬ 
burn  defeated  Stoneham  2-1.  The  second  team  was 
defeated  by  Stoneham  2-0. 

Woburn  -  Wilmington 

On  Friday,  November  9,  Woburn  traveled  to 
Wilmington.  The  first  team  was  defeated,  the  score 
being  3-0;  the  second  team  played  a  scoreless  tie. 
Woburn  put  up  a  courageous  fight  but  was  out¬ 
played  by  Wilmington. 

Woburn  -  -Swampscott 

On  Friday,  November  16,  Swampscott  came  to 
Woburn.  The  game  was  a  hard  fought  one  but 
Woburn  was  defeated  by  the  score  of  3-0.  The  sec- 
cond  team  was  also  defeated  by  a  score  of  1-0. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

Coach  McGovern’s  inexperienced  harriers  made 
a  fine  record  this  fall,  despite  the  fact  that  Martin 
is  the  only  veteran.  Gear,  Attariano,  McCafferty, 
and  Pyzola  placed  regularly.  Haron,  Waterman, 
McGovern,  and  Franson  are  also  first  year  men  who 
placed. 


The  record: 

Stoneham  28 

Woburn 

29 

Wakefield  15 

Woburn 

40 

Beverly  16 

Woburn 

50 

Stoneham  29 

Woburn 

34 

Reading  47 

Woburn 

16 

***** 

“I  see  you’re  letting  your  little  boy  drive  your 
car.” 

“Yes,  he’s  still  too  young  to  be’  trusted  as  a  pe¬ 
destrian.”  — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

*  *  4:  Sh 

“Call  me  a  taxi!” 

“0.  K.  You’re  a  taxi.” 

— Everybody’s  Weekly  (London) 

***** 

Teacher:  “What  is  meant  by  Hobson’s  choice?” 
Bright  Pupil:  “Mrs.  Hobson,  sir.” 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript 

***** 

“Jimmy,  Auntie  will  never  kiss  you  with  a  dirty 
face.” 

“That’s  what  I  thought.”  — Toronto  Globe 

***** 

“Hello,  Smith,  old  man,  haven’t  seen  you  for 
some  time.”" 

“Been  in  bed  six  weeks.” 

“Oh,  that’s  too  bad.  Flu,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  and  crashed!”  —Montreal  Star 

***** 

Sophomore:  “Do  you  understand  Spanish?” 
Boastful  Freshman:  “I  understand  every  lan¬ 
guage  except  Greek.” 

Sophomore:  “Parlez-vous  francais?” 

Freshman:  “That’s  Greek  to  me.” 

— School  Life 

***** 

Husband  (feeling  a  twinge  in  his  back  while  he 
is  tuning  in  the  radio) :  “I  think  I’m  getting  lum¬ 
bago.” 

Wife:  “What’s  the  use,  dear?  You  won’t  be 
able  to  understand  a  word  they  say.” 

— School  Life 


CLASS  OF  1934 

Abrue,  Anthony  —  Winchester  Rock  &  Brick  Co. 
Anderson,  John  —  Suffolk  Law  School. 

Anderson,  Linnea  —  Harvard  Night  School. 
Andrews,  Dorothy  —  College  of  Practical  Arts,  B.  U. 
App,  Margaret  —  Burdett  Business  College. 

Ash,  Melvin  —  International  Coopers  Co. 

Atwood,  Ruth  —  Choate  Memorial  Hospital,  Woburn. 
Bernard,  Laura  —  Johnson  School  of  Beauty  Culture 
Best,  May  —  Choate  Memorial  Hospital,  Woburn. 
Bezanson,  Elizabeth  —  Wellesley  College. 
Blanchard,  Edith  —  Choate  Memorial  Hospital,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Bodge,  Mary  —  Simm's  Hospital. 

Bonini,  Joan  —  College  of  Business  Administration, 
B.  U. 

Bradshaw,  Louise  —  Burdett  Business  College. 
Brown,  John  —  Callahan’s  Ice  Cream  Parlor. 
Buchanan,  Lowell  —  AVentworth  Institute. 
Buchanan,  Ruth  —  Preparatory  School. 

Carey,  Helen  —  Emerson  College  of  Oratory. 

Cams,  Claire  —  Felt  &  Farrant  Comptometer  School 
Coates,  Rpbert  —  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School. 
Cogan,  Helen  —  Choate  Memorial  Hospital,  AVoburn. 
Connick,  Cecil  —  Citizens  Conservation  Corps. 
Corbett,  Phyllis  —  Felt  &  Farrant  Comptometer 
School. 

Costello,  Olive  —  Teacher  of  Pianoforte,  AVoburn. 
Crosby,  Mary  —  Bryant  &  Stratton. 

Cunningham,  George  —  Electrical  Fixtures  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

Dacey,  John  —  Boston  University. 

Detesso,  Frank  —  Oil  Company. 

Drugan,  Jessica  —  Choate  Memorial  Hospital,  AVoburn 
Durant,  Herbert  —  E.  R.  A. 

Essigmann,  Martin  —  Tufts  College. 

Finnegan,  Joseph  —  Burdett  Night  School. 

Foley,  Alice  —  Woolworth’s. 

Freeman,  Florence  —  Somerville  Theatre. 

French,  Bryant  —  Amherst  College. 

Gunter,  Roy  —  Bowdoin  College. 


Hamm,  Lorraine  —  Radcliffe  College. 

Hanson,  Norman  —  Pratt’s  Drug  Store,  Woburn. 
Haywood,  John  —  Tufts  College. 

Johnson,  Martin  —  Tanner’s  Degreasing  Co.,  Woburn 
Kimball,,  David  —  Boston  College. 

Kupres,  Joseph  —  Bentley  School  of  Accounting. 
Lee,  Charles  —  Hammond  Sq.  Grocery,  Woburn. 
Lewis,  Mildred  —  Malden  Commercial  School. 
Lindquist,  Chester  —  Anderson’s  Florist  Shop,  Wo¬ 
burn. 

Lynch,  John  —  Bentley’s  School  of  Accounting. 
Marshall,  Ruth  —  Hairdressing  School. 

Martin,  Esther  —  Newberry’s  Dept.  Store,  Woburn. 
Martin,  Mary  —  Radcliffe  College. 

Matson,  Richard  —  Matson  Plumbing,  Woburn. 
McClure,  Phyllis  —  Oberlin  College. 

McDonough,  Agnes  —  Newberry’s  Department  Stoi'e, 
Woburn. 

McElaney,  John  —  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Woburn. 
McHugh,  John  —  First  National  Store,  Woburn. 
McLatchy,  Allen  —  Northeastern  University. 

Millet,  Charles  —  Citizen’s  Conservation  Corps. 
Morse,  Francis  —  Smith’s  Corner  Market,  Woburn. 
Mulkerrin,  Roger  —  Citizen’s  Conservation  Corps. 
Neilson,  Winifred  —  Burdett  Business  College. 

Nett,  Donald  —  Woburn  Times,  Woburn. 

O’Brien,  Philip  —  McPartland  Fish  Co.,  AVoburn. 
O’Connor,  Helen  —  Bryantj  &  Stratton. 

Perkins,  Frederick  —  Roessler  &  Sons,  AVoburn. 
Peterson,  Dana  —  Bentley  School  of  Accounting. 
Peterson,  Everett  —  Johnson’s  Farm. 

Quail,  William  —  E.  R.  A. 

Robertson,  James  —  Notre  Dame. 

Sawyer,  Lawrence  —  First  National  Store,  AVoburn. 
Slack,  Robert  —  Sudbury’s  Tailor  Shop,  Woburn. 
Sophocles,  Aristodemus  —  Blackburn  College. 
Totman,  Phyllis  —  New  England  Art  School. 
Turgiss,  Edith  —  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Boston  University. 

Uhrievch,  Mildred  —  Mattapan  Hospital,  Mattapan. 
AValdron,  Patrick  —  Interior  Dept.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Walsh,  Janet  —  Burdett  Business  College. 

Webber,  Alberta  —  Bonin’s  Music  Store. 

Wells,  Dorothy  —  Mattapan  Hospital,  Mattapan. 

West,  Stanley  —  Mass  Dental  Porcelain  Lab.  Co. 

White,  Bernard  —  Burdett’s  Night  School. 

Woods,  Ruth  —  Sargent  'School. 

Yeanocopolis,  Arthur  —  Burdett’s  Business  College. 

POST  GRADUATES 

Beauchamp,  Frederick 
Blake,  Dorothy 
Brady,  Constance 
Carey,  Agnes 
Davidson,  Gertrude 
Farrell,  Robert 
Franson,  Gladys 
Higgins,  Robert 
Johnson,  Herbert 
Johnson,  Pearle 
Heller,  Dorothy 
King,  Helen 
Lawn,  Thomas 
Mclsaac,  Daniel 
Narkiewich,  Lucy 
Rpid,  Ethel 
Shaw,  Ethel 
Spellman,  James 
Waters,  Margaret 


I  EXCHANGES 

This  is  Station  W.H.S.  broadcasting  the  News  Ex¬ 
change  Program: 

From  “School  Life,’’  Melrose  High  School,  Mel¬ 
rose,  comes  the  following  item. 

“Lay  down,  pup,  lay  down,’’  ordered  the  man. 
“Good  doggie,  lay  down,  I  say.’’ 

“You’ll  have  to  say  ‘lie  down’.  Mister,”  declared 
a  small  bystander.  ‘That’s  a  Boston  terrier.’  ” 

“School  Life”  is  a  very  enjoyable  and  a  well- 
proportioned  magazine.  We  enjoyed  very  much 
reading  of  the  several  clubs  conducted  by  the  Mel¬ 
rose  school. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following: 
“The  Bates  Student”,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

“Boston  University  News”,  Boston,  Mass. 
“Thompson’s  Island  Beacon”,  The  Farm  and 
Trades  School,  Boston,  Mass, 

“The  Shoreline”,  Deerfield-Shields  High  School, 
Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

This  is  the  Exchange  Editor  signing  off  with 
the  request  that  every  student  co-operate  to  make 
the  “Reflector”  better  than  ever. 

Margaret  Meehan,  ’35. 


HUMOR  FROM  “THE  AMERICAN  GIRL” 

Small  Boy:  “Uncle,  that  mouth  organ  you  gave 
me  for  my  birthday  was  easily  the  best  present  I 
got.” 

Uncle:  “That’s  good.  I’m  glad  you  liked,  it.” 

Boy:  “Yeah,  mother  gives  me  a  dime  a  week 
for  not  playing  it.” 

*  *  *  *  ♦ 

Husband  (going  into  butcher  shop) :  “Have  you 
any  rabbits  that  you  can  sell  me?” 

Butcher:  “No,  but  we  have  some  nice  sausage?” 

Husband:  “Well,  how  can  I  tell  my  wife  that 
I  shot  a  sausage?” 

***** 

Mother  (to  teacher) :  “ils  my  boy  really  trying?” 

Teacher  (earnestly) :  “Very.” 

***** 

Mistress  (addressing  new  maid) :  “Did  you 
empty  the  water  under  the  refrigerator?” 

New  Maid:  “Yes’m,  and  I  put  in  some  fresh.” 

***** 

Recently  a  man  wishing  to  cause  the  post  office 
some  trouble  directed  a  letter  to  Mars  and,  having 
stuck  on  a  three'  cent  stamp,  started  it  on  its  jour¬ 
ney.  He  was  quite  taken  aback  when  the  post  office 
returned  his  letter  marked  “Insufficient  Postage.” 

^  iii  Ht  Ht 

“I  have  killed  your  cat,”  said  the  motorist,  “but 
but  I  have  come  to  replace  it.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  old  lady,  “but  do  you  think 
you  can  catch  mice?” 

Hi  Hs  ^  ^ 

“Dear  Teacher,”  wrote  an  indignant  mother, 
“you  must  not  whack  my  Tommy.  He  is  a  delicate 
child  and  isn’t  used  to  it.  At  home  we  never  hit  him 
except  in  self-defense.” 

Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi 

Lady:  “Are  you  the  plumber?” 

Plumber:  “Yes,  ma’am.” 

Lady:  “Well,  be  careful  about  your  work.  All 
my  floors  are  highly  polished  and  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.” 

Plumber:  “Oh,  don’t  worry  about  me,  ma’am, 
I’ve  got  nails  in  my  boots.” 

Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi  Hi 

Lady  of  House:  “No,  I  don’t  want  no  books,  or 
calendars  neither.  We  don’t,  want  nothin’.” 

Salesman:  “How  about  a  cheap  grammar?” 

***** 

Mistress:  “Haven’t  we  always  treated  you  as 
one  of  the  family?” 

Maid:  “Yes,  and  I’m  not  going  to  stand  it  any 
longer.” 
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J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 


J  E  W  E  L  E  R  S 


282  FV'anklin  Street 


CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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ANDERSEN’S 
SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 


PFE 


Our  Motto 
AIM  TO  PLEASE 
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NYALGESCb-boon 
(or  ikotc  wlio  vmIc  or 
stand,  k  eases  acJics,  loosens  muscio 
and  lessens  pain.  Fine  also  (or  neural^ 
beadackes  and  rkesiasatism.  Buy  a 
60c  shaker-top  bottle  todayl 

O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 

W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
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Tel.  1512,  1433,  1  197 
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NEW  TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

“Quality  Always” 

READ 

& 

WHITE 

FORMAL  CLOTHES 
RENTED 
For  All  Occasions 

111  Siiiiimer  Street 

■VVoolworth  Bldg., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
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Tel.  Woburn  1506 
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a  I  I  a  h  a  n 

Our  Delicious 


Inc. 

Sandwiches 
CANDY 

Let  Me  Serve  Your  Next  Party 


ICE  CREAM 
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If  you  will  just  take  our  advice 
You  never  again  will  bother  with  Ice, 
The  Kelvinator  Refrigerator  does  away 
With  all  of  that  mess  in  homes  today, 
And  here’s  a  thing  we  would  have  you 
know 

Its  Operating  Costs  are  very  low. 

In  Woburn  T,  J.  Martin,  as  you  very  well 
know. 

Has  the  Kelvinator  on  show. 


T.  J.  MARTIN 


468  Main  St. 


Tel.  0070 
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E.  G.  Barker  Lumber  Co. 


Building  Materials 


FLOORING 


UNDER  HEAT 


PAINT 


MASON 


SUPPLIES 


SHINGLES 


Tel.  Woburn  0057  -  0058 
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HOME  MADE  CANDIES 


Be  Discriminating! 

Buy  your  Candy  here  for'  purity  and 
quality. 

Our  Prices  are  within  everyone’s  means. 

We  make  a  Special  Price  for  every 
purchase  of  5  lbs.  or  over. 


Trade  at  the 

CANDY  PALACE 

“Next  to  the  Strand” 


463  Main  Street, 


Woburn 
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CUMMINGS  &  CHUTE,  INC. 


Fuel  Specialists  Since  1 888 


9  HIGH  ST.  — 


TEL.  0800 
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THE  TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 


IN  WOBURN 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 

a  savings  account  in  some  bank. 


Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 
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Compliments  of 


MIDDLESEX  CANDY  CO. 

Winchester,  Mass. 
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McLaughlin  &  dennison 

The  Rexall  Store 

Prescription  Pharmacists 
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SILVERMAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

Clothing  and  Furnishings 

446  Main  St.  —  Woburn,  Mass. 
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438  B-7  Main  St. 


Woburn,  Mass. 


CANDYLAND 

THE  HOME  OF  SWEETS 


Our  Candy  Cooks  are  Masters  of  their 
Business;  they  work  with  the  very 
Purest  Ingredients 


Buy  your  Candy  from  the  Makers  where 
Reasonable  Prices  Are  Obtainable 
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ARROW  SYSTEM 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


A  FRIEND 
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XHn^erbtU  (brees 


Established  1872 


PRINTERS  OF  BOOKS,  MAGAZINES  ^  STATIONERY 


388  BOWDOIN  STREET 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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AMPLE  MONEY  TO  LOAN 

To  responsible  persons  in  reasonable  amounts  to  build 
or  buy  homes  for  occupancy  by  the  borrowers. 

OUR  SYSTEMATIC  SAVINGS  PLAN  BRINGS  RESULTS. 


PAYMENTS  $1.00  to  $40.00  A  MONTH 


SHARES  ALWAYS  ON  SALE 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 
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Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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ALFRED  ELSON 

I^IIOTCKIRAPHS 

of 

QUALITY 

MODERATE  PRICES 


385  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L.  J.  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 
379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  1492 
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John  Bates  Inc. 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  CARS 


Woburn 


Mass. 


0120  -  0121 
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TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

FROM  OUR  OWN  COWS 


NORTH  WOBURN  -  MASS. 

TEL.  WOBURN  0528 


SWEATERS 


SLACKS 
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CompUments  of 

A  FRIEND 
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and 

SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN'S  MEN’S  SHOP 
383  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 
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Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 
Woburn, 

Mass. 
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STRAND  THEATRE 

Warner  Bros.  Woburn 

The  House  of  Hits  ” 

Coming  to  this  Theatre  Soon 

“Peck’s  Bad  Boy” 
“College  Rhythm” 


“Flirtation  Walk” 
“Judge  Priest” 
“Wagon  Wheels” 
”St.  Louis  Kid” 


“Last  Gentleman” 
'6-Day  Bike  Rider” 
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CHECKING  ACCOUNTS 

large  or  small  are  welcome  at  this  bank  on  a 

MUTUALLY  PROFITABLE  BASIS. 


Our  Organization  Is  at  Your  Service 

WOBURN 

ATATIONAL  BANK 


WOBURN 


IM  AA  S  S 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Temporary  Fund 
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S.  B.  Goddard  & 
Son  Co. 


1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 
ALL  KINDS 
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WALTER  H.  WILCOX.  Inc. 

INSURANCE 


323  Main  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Tanners  Bank  Building 
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Woods  Brothers 


Fancy  Meats 


Fresh  Vegetables 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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“From  a  family  of  Jewelers  for  over 
100  Years.” 

We  Feature  Nationally  Advertised 
\Vatehes,  such  as: 

HAMILTON,  WALTHAM,  ELGIN, 
ILLINOIS,  and  you  are  assured  of 
the  Manufacturers’  Guarantee  be¬ 
sides  our  own  Guarantee;  on  every 
watch  you  get  at  this  Store. 

Buy  Your  Watch  from 

A  WATCH  AUTHORITY 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

327  Main  St. 

Next  to  Tanners  National  Bank 
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